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For the Companion. 


BRINGING HER SHEAVES. 


Ruth Jewell’s mother was dead. How well I 
remember Ruth, as she looked at the funeral! A 
brown, warm-skinned mite of a child, with dark, 
brave-looking eyes and decided eyebrows, a well- 
knit, sturdy figure. There was a touch of some- 
thing like protection mingling with the tearful 
look she bent upon her smaller sister and the baby 
in Nurse Bromley’s arms. It even seemed to in- 
clude her father, as they all stood about the open 
grave, into which the August sun beat, along with 
the clods. 

Ammanee, our village, had once been a lively 








enough place, but of late years all its prosperity 
was absorbed by Bayview, a town twelve miles 
nearer the lake. We were simple-minded folk, 
we villagers, skeptical in nothing save what was 
new to us. 

Ruth’s father was a minister, and for some years 
had been “settled” over our village church. We 
all loved him—a sweet-souled man, but almost as 
ignorant of practical matters as achild. His fam- 
ily consisted of his wife, his three children, Ruth, 
Caddy and Fred, and Nurse Bromley, an asth- 
matic, plainspoken, soft-hearted old woman, who 
had taken care of him when he was a baby, and 
who exercised all the license of an old and valued 
servant. 

Their house was so large that the Jewells used 
only one-half of it,—the rooms on one side of the 
wide hall which divided it in the middle. 

Mrs. Jewell was a frail creature, with just 
enough body to count in the census, and a heart 
much too big and strong for it. But we had grown 
used to her shadow-like looks, and everybody was 
surprised and shocked when the sudden end 
came. 

Her death was so beautiful, that even at the risk 
of being accused of straying, I must tell about it. 
It was just after the clock struck three, that Au- 
gust morning, her husband heard her say, as if in 
surprise, “Why! why!” 

“What is it, Lucy ?” he asked. 

“It is light so early! Is it always light so 


early >” 
“Tt is not light, my dear. You must have been 
5 J ~ 
dreaming.” 


“No, not dreaming; it—is—oh, i¢ ts THE MORN- 
inc!” And with these words she passed into the 
land where no night is. 

After their mother’s death, Ruth and Caddy 
had a sad, lonely time of it; for what with scrub- 
bing and baking and mending and taking care of 
Baby Fred, Nurse Bromley was up to her eyes in 
work; and their father was too grief-stricken to 
amuse them. 

Ruth was six years old, Caddy three; and it 
would have made your heart ache to see the moth- 
erly care the older baby took of the younger. 

Happily, near their home was a district school, 
kept by Miss Samantha Prime, most genial and 
soft-hearted of old maids. As heaven ordained 
that she should have no children of her own, it 
compensated by giving her a motherly feeling for 
the children of every one else. 

“Send the babies to school,” she would say. 
“Bother me? Bless you, no! I never could have 
enough of ’em.” 

So summer and winter, by the windows or by 
the stove, there were babies asleep on their blan- 
kets, or playing, quiet as kittens; for, as Miss 
Samantha said, “they were never cross in school.” 
The “committee men” were disposed at first to put 
down this novel idea; but as the older children 
learned fast, and as their wives approved the plan 
Which took the “little hindering things” off their 
hands, Miss Samantha was allowed her own 
way. 

To this school Ruth and Caddy were sent. Baby 
Fred was not yet old enough to walk, and Miss 
Samantha drew the line at walking. As soon as 
the child could toddle, she admitted it. 

Nurse Bromley’s asthma being by-and-by reén- 
forced by rheumatism, Ruth was obliged to stay at 
home to do the housework, and had to leave her 
dear school. Caddy stayed, and in due time be- 
came the guardian of Fred. It was surprising 
What a housewife Ruth soon got to be. Her fa- 
ther, who had grown more quiet than ever since his 
Wife’s death, leaned more and more on the sunny- 
tempered, self-reliant child, and in turn devoted 
— to teaching her when her tasks were 

one. 


His salary was a mere pittance, but it was all he 


had, and he did not seem to know how to turn his 
hand to anything else. As his honest pride would 
not submit to accepting help, even from old friends 
(few of them offered it, I fear), his family grew 
poorer and poorer. Most of their living came 
from their garden. Ruth and Caddy turned huck- 
ster women, and sold the fruit from door to door, 
and in that way got such things as would not 
grow on bushes or from seed. How Ruth did 
work! And how quaint and clean she and the lit- 
tle sister always looked in the queerly-cut and ill- 
fitting clothes her own willing but un- 
skilful hands had made! 

Yet with all this premature woman- 
liness thrust upon her, Ruth did not 
grow unchildlike. 
She was blithe as a 
robin, and never 
dreamed that her 
lot was a hard one. 

















And she found time—heaven knows how —to 
nurse half the lame dogs in town, to fan the sick 
people, and to lead blind old “Grandpa” Hunt 
about. Such a stout little heart as it was, and 
such a stout little body! 

Mrs. Briggs, with her four children, lived near 
to them, in a crazy old house that nodded over 
the river. Her husband drank and abused them. 
Parson Jewell had often helped her, and she nat- 
urally appealed to him in any trouble. 

One day, she came to him in great anguish. 
Sam had been going from bad to worse, and now 
was to be sent to the Penitentiary for passing coun- 
terfeit money. What would become of them she 
knew not. 

‘And the house ready to tumble about our ears 
too, sir,” she said. “Every blast last night I made 
sure would fetch it.” 

Ruth heard the story. She was, in everything 
save light-heartedness, far older than her years. 

“Papa,” said she, when they were alone again, 
“why cannot they come here? There is half the 
house idle, and I think grandmamma would be 
glad to know her things were doing good.” 

“To be sure, my daughter. I blame myself that 
I never thought of it before.” 

And that is how Sam Briggs’ family came to 
live in the old Jewell mansion. 

There are always people who think it “improvi- 
dent” and “unpractical” to deny one’s self cake, 
that one’s neighbor may have bread. They of that 
ilk in our village severely blamed the Jewells. 
“Besides, where was the use ?” they said. ‘There 
| were the poor commissioners !” 





Ruth and her father bothered their heads little 
with prudent theories. They had simple faith that 
Cherith would not fail, and that the ravens would 
be sent. They did not trust in vain. A rich man 
in Bayview, who loved rare and curious things, 
offered Makepeace Jewell a round sum for the 
treasures his deceased sailor-brother had collected. | 
The money from this sale, hoarded not so care- 





selves had a share, took them through two years. 
Then Mrs. Briggs died, begging Ruth, with her 











last breath, never to let their father have her chil- 
dren, unless he forsook drink. Ruth promised. 
The orphans she thus, for a time, adopted, were 
aged thirteen, eleven, seven and three. Ruth was 
fourteen. 

There were now nine souls in the family, with- 
out, as one might say, visible means of support. 
The garden—mellow and willing though it was— 
could not feed so many. 

A little bird—another raven—whispered to Ruth. 
It said, “Knit.” Ruth canvassed the village and 
got some work. She got more when it was found 
that the children did it well, promptly and cheaply. 
There were four of them besides Ruth, expert knit- 
ters—Nurse Bromley, Caddy Jewell, Minta and 
Linda Briggs. Fifty fingers made the bread-earn- 
ing needles fly. 

Then Miss Prime gave Minta a place in her 
school. She was failing, and there were more ba- 
bies than ever, and rather than turn any of them 
away, she hired an assistant out of her own slen- 
der salary. The pay was small, but it helped. 
Also, they could always live a trifle more closely 
—that was such a resource! Over their skimp- 


ful, they were merry. 

Three years passed, quickly and pleasantly, and 
my brave Ruth was now a budding woman. They 
were in nobody’s debt. One advantage of a 
dull town is, that people so-minded can live 
cheaply. 





wit-losing times! 


ings and makeshifts, they were more than cheer- 


With the rest, went Makepeace Jewell, not to 


bruise, but to heal, and that not wounded con- 
sciences alone (chaplain though he were), as many 


| a hospital and battle-field could testify. 
| at no toil or danger where were bodies or souls 
| that needed help, and before his first year of ser- 
vice was over, he fell a victim to his zeal. 
| brought him home to rest, and I tell you there was 
fully but that many persons poorer than them- | 


He shrank 


They 


not a dry eye among us that day, from the young 


|minister who had taken his place, to little 
| Briggs, who wept forlornly behind his pinafore. 


Tad 


After the first shock, Ruth was scarcely sad. 
Her father seemed so much nearer now than when 
he was in the army, she said. There was one more 
angel to watch her, and her life must be purer 
than ever for his eyes—that appeared her ruling 
thought. Her hands were blessedly full of em- 
ployment, too. The Briggs children were now 
permanent members of the family, their father 
having given a final quit-claim to them, along 
with all other earthly things. He was found dead 
in the street one bitter night, soon after his prison 
term ended, his drunken sleep having changed into 
that “which knows not waking.” 

For two years they lived on, much in the old 
way ; then that great illuminating event of a wom- 
an’s life (or of a man’s either) came to Ruth. 

She loved. She built up every perfection about 
her lover, after the dear, absurd, pearl-making 
fashion of women, and found at last that the nu- 
cleus of her gem was a bit of common clay. Prob- 
ably he was no more selfish than are most young 
men. His heart was big enough to take in her 
brother and sister, but as for a lot of nobody’s 
children, and a worn-out servant—she must choose 
between them and him. 

Any one who knew my blessed Ruth might 
have told how she would choose. Having put her 
hand to the plough, she never looked back, and 
though she kept a firm foothold on the earth, she 
ran her furrow true, by the stars. 

This trial was a turning-point in her life. It 
was not so much that she grew a shade gentler and 
calmer, or that she thenceforth steadfastly put 
away girlish dreams; but she seemed then first to 
hear clearly the call of the helpless, and for an- 
swer, she took her life in her hand, and gave it to 
their service. 





“I have been thinking,” said Ruth one day, 
“that we must have another string to our bow. 
Knitting is very well so far as it goes, but our 
neighbors won’t need scarfs and mittens in the 
summer, just to help us. Now there’s one thing 
they must do the year round.” 

“What is that?” asked her listeners, for this 
talk occurred in a ways-and-means meeting of all 
the older members of the family. 

“Fat.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well, we must make things so good to eat that 
they can’t help buying them. I have thought of 
many plans, and this seems best. I will tell you 
how it has worked itself out in my mind, then if 
any of you have any objections or suggestions, 


| you will please speak up. 


| 
| 


“In the first place, here is Nurse Bromley, who 
used to be a notable cook. She has experience 
and recipes. We have strength, and—I am sure I 

san speak for you all here—good-will to use it. 
She will teach us. Oh, I know you will, you dear 
old soul, so don’t shake your head! We must try 
one thing until we succeed—and as we shall have 
to eat our failures, that will make us try the harder 
—then another and another, till we have a list big 
enough. 

“Plain food, mind you—the town is both too 
old-fashioned and too poor for knickknacks. 
When we have our trade so well-learned that we 
are sure of results, we will invite everybody we 
know to a trial-tea. Of course it will cost some- 
thing, but we must gain their confidence, and that’s 
the only sort of advertisement that will do it. We 
should never dare bake up a lot of stuff to spoil on 
our hands waiting for customers. One barrel of 
flour wasted would break us up at the very start. 

“Of course, things will be so nice at our tea- 
party, that our guests will long for more. We will 
then explain, and furnish them with price-lists— 
which you, Caddy and Minta and Linda, shall 
make out in your neatest hands. We will fill or- 
ders at first, and here the boys can help us. When 
we have built up a safe trade, we will open a 





little shop in one of the parlors.” 
You see, this talk is historic in our town, so I 


Then came the war, and Ammanee flamed with | don’t need to have been a mouse in the wall to 
patriotism. Such volunteering, and cheering, and | know of it. It proved the grain of mustard-seed, 


from which sprang the mighty tree that has shel- 


82 





tered, ant still Aen, so many; and Ruth’ 8 
hearers were naturally called on to repeat it over 
and over. 

When Ruth tries to make people believe that 
white is white, she generally succeeds. Her en- 
thusiasm and faith are as “catching” as harmful 
things usually are. In this case, her plan found 
instant favor, and was carried out with few 
changes. Nurse Bromley was happy and impor- 
tant. She stopped talking about her ‘one foot in 
the grave,” and seemed willing to stay above 
ground any number of years, now she could be 
useful to her “dear young ladies.” 

The tea-party was a great success. Everybody 
ate and praised, and the old ladies declared that 
Ruth and Caddy had their grandmother’s “knack” 
—“everything she made used to melt in your 
mouth,” they said. 

So the bakery was started, grew and paid. I 
shall never forget Ruth’s glowing face, when she 
told me she was “rich enough now to adopt some 

yar-orphans”—of whom, alas, even our small vil- | 
lage had its share. 

About that time, however, her family became 
smaller, by one. Araminta Briggs was married. 
Minta was true gold. She would have stayed by 
her brothers and sister, and broken her heart; or 
her lover, who was gold too, would have taken 
them all and broken his back. But Ruth would 
hear of neither way. 

Minta’s corner was soon filled. Miss Prime had 
grown so old and feeble, that the “Board” con- 
cluded to retire her. The tender-hearted soul had 
always found such a number of people whom just 
a little money would make comfortable, that she 
had saved nothing for her own rainy day, though 
that troubled her far less than leaving her dear 
babies. 

When Ruth offered her a home, it was as if par- 
adise opened straight before, chiefly because here 
were likely always to be young children, whom 
she could teach, and “mother” to her heart’s con- 
tent. 

I should like to tell about all Ruth’s protégés. 
Some other time, perhaps, I may. Young children, 
most of them were, though there were some queer 
oldsters too, in the lot—misery being the only pass- 
port needed to her home. After the Ammanee crop 
of wretchedness was gathered, she gleaned from 
the alleys of Bayview, and only stopped when her 
granary was full. 

Our people had become interested in her work. 
The moral air of the place was better for it. Neigh- 
bors “made up” feuds of long standing. The ho- 
rizon of good-will widened, till we could actually 
extend kindly vision as far as the next town, and 
that was something, if you reflect that the next 
town was Bayview, the holder of our lost thrift, 
and so a kind of “receiver of stolen goods” in our 
eyes. 

Many friends began to offer help, which Ruth 
gently refused. She felt sure it was best to keep 
her home self-supporting. People’s advice is cer- 
tain to follow their money, and she must either 
have offended them, or there would have been an 
end of consistent management. 

In all her plans the zeal of Caddy and the rest 
was second only to Ruth’s. Both sisters watched 
over Fred with motherly devotion. He was an 
active, heedless boy, risking his neck without stint, 
and often coming to grief. 

When he was about sixteen, he fell into a moody 
state which filled Ruth with alarm. The war had 
just ended, and our village, like others, I suppose, 
was in a ferment, assimilating the returned soldiers 
to a peaceful life again. It was a perilous time for 
a headstrong, company-loving boy to be adrift. 
Ruth felt sure that work suited to his tastes was 
all he needed to take him safely through this dan- 
gerous period, and she racked her wits to devise the 
right thing. 

He was an ingenious and constant whittler, and 
one day as he fretfully hacked at a piece of wood, 
a bright thought struck Ruth. This wood was of 
a peculiar kind, close-grained and white, easily 
worked while green, but ivory-hard when it sea- 
soned. Plenty of it grew near by. 

“Fred,” said she, “I want you to whittle some 
playthings for my babies out of that wood. They 
suck the paint, or choke themselves with pieces off 
the ill-made things we buy, so that I actually 
daren’t trust them with anything but their fists.” 

“What does a big fellow want to be whittling 
baby playthings for?” growled Fred. 

“Why, if our babies like them, other babies will. 
Who knows? You might build up a business as 
protitable as the bakery.” 

“I'll try it, sis,” cried Fred, in a tone that showed 
the idea struck his fancy. And to his credit, I will 
add, that he felt honest shame for his surliness, 
and manfully begged his sister's pardon. 

‘The babies seized the new toys with eagerness ; 
the town ladies bought them for their children; 
some of them were sent to Bayview, where they 
“took” so well that Fred soon had more orders 
than his jack-knife could fill. 

He bought a turning-lathe and suitable tools. 
Presently it became necessary to hire a whole build- 
ing—a cheap matter in a town where houses were 
rotting from disuse. He invented a baby-jumper 
which would not make babies bow-legged, and 


| well knows the moral and practical worth of these, 





___THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








dred men, - many men in the neighboring coun- 
try earned their living by cutting, preparing and 
hauling the wood he used. 

Meantime, Ruth’s bakery had long outgrown the 
kitchen and parlor. Her toothsome and whole- 
some wares had made such a name that even the 
big factory, with its scores of hands, could not 
supply the demand. She had also established a 
canning and preserving industry which gave an 
impulse to the whole surrounding country. 

Bob and Jad Briggs, when they were old enough 
were put in charge of these affairs, and Ruth, save 
for a general oversight, gave her whole time to her 
“family,” and to schemes for the benefit of her 
employés. 

The old satire about “old maids’ children” is 
simple truth in her case. Her “children,” we all 
admit, are the “best brought up” in town. All are 
taught to work, all are well-educated; the best 
masters teach them accomplishments (for Ruth 


rightly used); those who wish to learn trades 
have the chance; those who would enter profes- 
sions are given the proper training. 

Above all she strives strongly and symmetrical- 
ly to build up in them that subtle something we 
call character, without which all knowledge and 
accomplishments are vain. When they are ready 
to leave the home-fold, she helps them to a “start,” 
but so wisely as not to — their self-depend- 
ence. 

She builds houses for her workmen who desire 
it, giving them ample time to pay her. She has a 
hall for their use, where all sorts of social gather- 
ings are held. Connected with it are reading- 
rooms, and a library, from which the villagers as 
well as her work-people are free to take books. 
Most of the children she has brought up have 
settled around her. And now, as she looks upon 
the town, larger and busier than in its old palmy 
days, and recalls the country blooming and pros- 
perous, then turns her gaze upon the happy chil- 
dren clustering about her own fireside, her heart 
sings, and she thanks Him whose steward she feels 
herself to be. 

Wings have grown out of the staunch old house 
in every direction. Surely, wings have been out- 
spread above it all these years, to make it so bless- 
ing and so blessed. M. E. Grarr. 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 


AN ARROW. 


A thought of love 
Is a spear of gold, 
An arrow bright 

Of heavenly light! 


O arrow bright, 

From the hand of God, 
Into my breast 

Sink thou and rest! 


—_—_—_—_<o+_—_ 


For the Companion. 


HOMESICK. 


I was looking through my letters and papers the 
other day, and came upon a little discolored scrap on 
which was traced in faint, almost illegible, characters, 
“Tl faut écrire & maman & Grande Prairie.” Write 
to my mother at Grande Prairie. 

A sudden rush of the saddest memories brought 
the tears to my eyes. I saw little Carl Estoval,—he 
was not eighteen,—his hair floating, his big black eyes 
full of light and excitement, dressed in Confederate 
uniform, and standing before me to be admired. He 
said, in his pretty broken English, which he preferred 
to his native tongue,— 

“Behold me a soldier, madame! Ah! I will fight 
so you will see me captain, major, colonel! Why not 
a general at last?” 

I shook my head. “Ah, Carl! what comes between 
those titles? How did your mother ever consent toa 
lad of your age joining the army?” 

He laughed. “Consent? No! no! I beg hard, oh, 
so hard! Mamma she get distract, and she say, ‘Go, 
my son; do what you will, but oh, take care your- 
self! If you get killed, my heart it break!” 

Poor Madame Estoval! To go to war and take 
care of one’s self, and to guard against shot and shell 
and sabre thrust, is like the comic song of the mother 
sending her daughter to bathe, but warning her not 
to go near the water. 

As Carl stood before me, smiling and joyous, he 
seemed a portion of the glowing sunshine itself. But 
how sore my heart was for him! I knew it was no 
feeling of patriotism that brought the boy into the 
army. In the quiet Acadian settlement where he 
lived, the country of the inhabitants was the fields 
around their dwellings, or the broad prairie where 
their herds roamed. A simple, ignorant folk, know- 
ing and caring nothing of the outer world, and very 
much given to pining with home-sickness if cruel 
chance took them away from their prairie. 

“Carl, who and what persuaded you to aie this 
senseless step?”’ I asked. 

“Ah, Henri Lemontey' You know Henri. His 
papa treat him bad, and he run away two year ago.” 

“Yes, I do know him,” I answered. “He is a bad 
boy, Carl, and I do not blame his father for what he did. 
So that scamp was your adviser?” 

“Ah, he scamp no more! He leftenant now, and 
he come back to Grand Prairie, oh so fine, wiz he 
pistol and he sword! And he say; ‘Aha, Carl! if 
you want fun, come along. You get money, plenty 
money; and when we take Washington City, oh, ze 

watches and chains and tings we will get! But first 
you must help us fight ze Yankees, and drive ’em out 
ze country.’ So, madame, I come.” 





that “took” also. 

Space will not allow a detailed account of the 
growth of his scheme. Every one knows how fast 
a business increases when its owner is capable and 
industrious, and when his goods are what people 
want and well-made. Before Fred was twenty- 
three, he owned works which employed two hun- 


“So T see,” I answered, feeling sick at heart to see 
the poor young dupe looking so happy. “But listen 
to me. You have no business in the army. You ought 
jnot togo. You will, 1 am sure, be sorry if you do 
| Be. If you will return to you, mother, I can manage 

it for you. Go back tothe Prairie, my boy. Your 
place is not here.” 


jest? Ah, no, madame! 








with anger. “Go back? No, no,no! I go back? Go 

back to have ze girls call me coward, and laugh and 

I cannot go back.” 

So, between a love of fun and a fear of being consid- 

ered a coward, Carl Estoval went his way. 

For months I heard nothing of him, nor of Col. 

S——’s regiment, to which he belonged. 

Once more the fortune of war filled my plantation 

with a Union regiment, under the command of Col. 

Chryslaar, of New York. He was a gentleman with 

so many noble qualities, that he endeared himself to 

the sturdiest rebel of us all. I wonder if, after this 

lapse of time, he remembers Willow Glen in Rapides 

Parish, and the rebel women who met him with defi- 

ance, and parted from him as from the kindest of 

friends? At any rate, if living, he will remember 

the period of which I write, and some of the circum- 

stances of my ‘‘ower true tale.” 

I was sitting by a fire, lost in mournful thought. 

One of my boys was with Stonewall Jackson in Vir- 

ginia, the other with Gen. Taylor’s Louisiana army, 

but if living or dead I knew not. Suddenly I heard 

a slight knock, hardly more than a scratch, at the 

back door. Thinking it was the cat, I paid no atten- 

tion, until it was repeated. The times were too dan- 

gerous to open a door without knowing who was be- 

hind it. So I called out,— 

“Who is there?” 

“Carl Estoval,” was whispered. 

When the door was opened, the boy rushed head- 

long in the room and locked the door behind him. 

Pallid, haggard, with his clothes hanging in tatters 

about his form, I hardly recognized him. There was 

a hunted look, an expression of terror in his big 

black eyes, which terrified me. 

“Hide me somewhere!” he gasped,in French. “I 

came through the big ditch, but the guard back of the 

garden saw me, I know. Oh, hide me!” 

I gave a rapid glance around. The wardrobe would 

be searched first, the trunks were too small, and there 

was not a nook or cranny in the room where a human 
being could be hid. The Federal officers occupied 
the lower part of the house, and two sentries were 
pacing back and forth in the front yard. 

Just then my eyes fell on a mammoth dirty clothes 
basket in a small room adjoining mine. It was deep 
enough to hide two lads the size of Carl. Silently I 
emptied it and motioned him to get in, and then piled 
the unsavory garments over him for several feet 
above his head, for there was at least three weeks’ 
washing in that basket. To this day I cannot under- 
stand why the boy was not stifled. 

I had hardly finished, when a loud rap at the door 
brought my heart into my throat. I opened the door, 
and much to my relief, saw Lieut. B standing 
there. He was a quiet, sensitive gentleman, to whom 
we were indebted for many kind acts, and I felt safe 
that whatever his errand might be, it would be per- 
formed with consideration and kindness. Two soldiers 
were with him. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you, Mrs. W—,”’ said he, 
“but the guard back there saw a man skulking in the 
deep ditch that lies back of the garden. It was bright 
moonlight enough to see him, and we take it for 
granted he was here for no friendly purpose. The 
men gave chase, but he disappeared somewhere back 
of your house. Have you seen him?” 

“You can look, of course,” I said, affecting an in- 
difference I was far from feeling. “I have not left 
this room, but, of course, you have orders to search 
the whole house.” 

They did search. They looked between the mat- 
tresses, under the bed, dragged everything out of the 
armoire, and at last they approached the basket. I 
almost ceased to breathe when one of the men com- 
menced throwing out the foul linen, but the lieuten- 
ant checked him. 

“Nothing there, I think, sergeant,” he said, blush- 
ing up to the roots of his hair. ‘The man has proba- 
bly taken refuge in an outhouse, or somewhere in the 
basement. We will search there.” And touching his 
cap, the lieutenant and his men marched out. 

I was so nervous that my first impulse was to 
scream. My next was to lock the door, fly to the 
basket, and get my prisoner out. I was just in time, 
too, for he was nearly suffocated, and it took a good 
deal of water-sprinkling before he was able to do 
more than gasp painfully. When I got a good look 
at him, I almost cried aloud. Could this be hand- 
some little Carl? This bony, lean figure, with yellow, 
hollow cheeks, and sunken eyes that looked like great 
black caverns? 

“Will zey come back?” he whispered. 

“Not to-night. Now, I am going to get you some 
food, but don’t stir from here. My family are all at 
A——, and the negroes have left us, so there is no 
danger of any one coming up to-night.” 

“Ah, yes, someting to eat; I am starving, madame. 
Oh, get it, quick!” 

When I brought the food, he tore the meat with 
his teeth like some ferocious animal. When his hun- 
ger was satisfied I asked,— 

“How came you here, Carl?” 

He hung his head for a minute, and then answered, 
in a hesitating manner, “I could not stay, madame! 
Ah no, I could not stay. I was sick, and zey made 
me work so hard, and I wanted to see mamma and 
Grande Prairie. And when I asked them to let me 
go home aleetle while, till I get well, zey said no. Oh, 
I could not stay!” 

“You ran away, then—deserted?” 

He nodded and said, “I must get home. 
there, and nobody find me. 
bad!” 

“The best and safest plan for you, Carl,” I said, 
“would be to have been caught by these soldiers and 
made prisoner. Your life would be safe, but if you 
fall into the hands of Gen. H—— of our army, you 
know how he serves deserters. You better give your- 
self up as a prisoner.” 

He shook his head obstinately, and repeated, over 
and over again, that he must see mamma and Grande 
Prairie. He would die if he did not. But when the 
boy was asleep on his pallet, I almost decided that 
for his own safety, it would be best to give him up to 
Col. Chryslaar. He could not reach Grande Prairie 
without running a cordon of Confederate forces, and 
if caught, his fate was sealed. But that plaintive 
heart-cry still echoed in my ears. 

“IT want to see mamma and home!” 
for what was he but a child after all? 





T can hide 
I want to see mamma so 


Poor child! 





His handsome face flushed and his eyes sparkled 


battle of Mansfield had been fought and lost by the 


Federal forces. Before morning, the Union army 
was in full retreat, and daylight showed me my yard 
occupied by a Confederate general’s command. The 
sooner Carl could get off now the better, for his old 
company was among the new-comers. 

I tried to persuade him to wait for a favorable 
chance, but a perfect madness of home-sickness was 
upon him. That very night he made his attempt, was 
captured, recognized, and brought to head-quarters. 
Little mercy was shown those days to deserters. 
He was tried, condemned, and sentenced to be shot. 
He made only one request. 

“Take me to Grande Prairie and shoot me there 
Let me tell mamma good-by, and see my home onc 
more.” 

Of course I pleaded for the poor lad’s life, and many 
friends added their entreaties to mine, but I think the 
inflexible officer in command could not have been 
softened had his own son been in the prisoner’s posi. 
tion. I obtained permission to see Carl a few hours 
before the appointed time for execution. He had a 
wild look, and did not seem to hear or understand 
one word I said. One idea seemed to possess his 
mind, for he kept his eyes eagerly fixed on the open 
door of the room in which he was confined, befor: 
which an armed sentinel was pacing to and fro. 

I was trying to bring his attention to the few hours 
of time which remained to him, when with a bound 
and a wild cry, he reached the open door, dashed past 
the astonished guard, and vaulted over the low pal 
ings which surrounded the farm-yard. I saw him 
flying like a deer across an open space. Several shots 
rang out on the fresh morning air, and I covered my 
eyes that I might not see him fall. 

They brought him back, mortally wounded, and one 
cruel shot had torn his lower jaw, so that he was 
speechless. But he saw me, and his woful, entreat 
ing eyes called me to his side. He made me under 
stand by signs that he wanted to write something. A 
piece of paper and a pencil were put in his hand, and 
he wrote the few words I have copied. And below 
them almost illegible was, ‘Tell mamma I love her. 
I want”. 
Insensibility arrested the words that were to follow. 
What he wanted, we do not know, but as I wiped the 
death-damps from his forehead, the wild eyes grew 
dim and peaceful, and in a moment more the poor 
homesick lad had passed on into the unseen world. 


M. B. WILLIAMS. 
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SKATERS’ SONG. 


Buckle the steel firm to the heel, 

Fora oe bout and a mazy reel; 

The glassy ice we'll mark in a tr ice 
With many a quaint and strange device. 


Our fire burns bright, and its ruddy light 
Glows far through the star wintry night; 
We'll whirl and wheel on ringing steel, 
While our pulses quicken and voices peal. 






With shout and song, a joyous throng, 

We'll wake the echoes loud and long 

Till the moon’s pale beam o’er the hills -top gleam, 
And warn us home to rest and a 


. A. NELSON, 
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For the Companion. 


MISTAKEN FOR A HORSE-THIEF. 


“You want a story of frontier life, eh?” said Capt. 
Thomas Watson, in reply to the importunities of a 
company of Eastern friends who were visiting him at 
his home in Wisconsin. ‘Well, really, I would like 
to oblige you, but I am afraid you will be disappointed 
if I undertake to tell a story, for the fact is, I was 
never scalped by Indians, nor chased by wolves; 
never hugged by a grizzly bear, nor even so much 
as run over by a herd of buffalo. 

“No doubt you think it strange,’ continued the cap 
tain, *‘to hear an old pioneer make such an admis- 
sion, but it is true, strictly true. However, I did have 
a little adventure one time, when the country was 
new. I suppose I might tell you something of that, 
though it is an occurrence I seldom allude to. The 
fact is, I got myself into a very awkward scrape, 
through my own foolishness, and I can never tell the 
story in such a way as to make it appear at all credi- 
table to myself. 

“But whether creditable or not, it was certainly 
exciting enough, for to tell the truth, I was mistaken 
—and taken too—for a horse-thief, and came uncom- 
fortably near getting a taste of that sort of justice 
which Judge Lynch so often administers to the luck- 
less individuals who are forced to go to trial in his 
court. I, by the merest chance, happened to escape ; 
but many a poor fellow, less fortunate though just as 
innocent, has been tried, condemned and executed in 
less than a hour’s time. 

“The affair happened thirty years ago, here in 
Western Wisconsin, not more than twenty miles 
from the Mississippi River. 

“My father emigrated from Ohio with his family in 
the summer of 1853. I was eighteen years old in July 
of that year, strong and able-bodied; but the other 
children—four of them—were considerably younger, 
and all of them girls. Father, however, was hard to 
be suited with a place to settle, and after looking 
around awhile here in Western Wisconsin, he pushed 
on across the Mississippi and located in South-easter) 
Minnesota. The claim he selected was on a high 
prairie, about forty miles back from the river 
seven or eight miles from any timber. 

“It was late in the season when we decided upon 
a location, and began making a home. But all haus 
went at it in earnest, and we had soon put up a con 
fortable little house, and had cut and stacked a suth 
cient quantity of hay to winter our stock—a span of 
horses and two cows. For the animals a temporary 
stable was constructed, which afforded excellent s!i!- 
ter. It was simply a frame-work of poles, covered 
and enclosed with prairie hay. 

‘Although it was now the middle of November, W« 
had been too busy as yet to get any wood, excc)t 
just enough for present use. We were about to s¢t 
about that work when an accident occurred. Father 
fell from the roof of the house one morning, and 
broke his right leg. Fortunately, it was not 4 bad 
fracture; mother and I, with the help of a neighbor, 
were able to ‘set it’ without much difficulty. 

“But ‘misfortunes never come'singly,’ says the prov- 
erb. The very next morning, when I went out to the 
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That night, 


however, my perplexity came to a suddenend. The 





stable to feed the horses, I found one of them 
stretched out as stiff as an Egyptian mummy and 3 
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dead as Julius Cesar. This was a serious loss to us 
at that time, for we must have fuel anda team of 
some kind to get it. 

“Father was at first completely discouraged. With 
only a broken leg, he had been inclined to take a 
hopeful view of the situation, thinking I would be 
able to keep the family supplied with wood. But this 
second misfortune was too much for his philosophy, 
and he at once resigned himself to the blues. Mother 
tried to appear cheerful, but her cheerfulness was 
evidently assumed, and did not altogether hide the 
anxiety she strove to conceal. 

“Our neighbors—at that time there were only three 
families within ten miles of us—came in occasionally 
and tried to cheer us up, offering to help usin any 
way they could. But their friendly, well-meant offers 
of assistance failed to take any definite shape, while 
the wood-pile rapidly dwindled away. 

“The prospect was certainly a cheerless one. I 
don’t much wonder that the folks grew down-hearted 
and despondent, as they unquestionably did. At the 
end of a week mother was two-thirds sick from loss 
of sleep and overwork, while father had been undeni- 
ably irritable and cross from the first. I suppose he 
had a right to be, considering his aches and pains, 
and the weight of care and responsibility resting 
upon him; but altogether it made a very dismal 
household. I worked outdoors and stayed outside as 
much as possible, partly from a desire to be doing 





doleful indoor atmosphere. 


“It run along in this way about ten days before fa- | closed in around me, 


ther made up his mind what to do. It must have | 


been near the end of the month, when Neighbor Gor. | er!’ was the significant reply; and there was some- 


don came over one day and talked with him a long 
time; and as soon as he was gone, mother called me 
in. 

“*Well, Tom,’ said father, as I entered the room 
and sat down by the fire, ‘I’ve about made up my 
mind to send you off to buy a horse. Perhaps we 
might depend on our neighbors, or, by fixing up a 
one-horse rig, get along with only one; but I think 
the best plan will be to buy a horse. We must have 
another in the spring anyway, and we might as well 
have the use of it this winter. 

“I’m going to trust you to make the purchase. 
Neighbor Gordon offered to go for me, but I'd rather 
send you. I have engaged him to haul a load of wood 
to last while you are gone, so you can start for Wis- 
consin to-morrow morning; that is, if you are willing 
to go. What do you think? Can you buy a horse 
and not get cheated?’ 

‘Trust me for that, father,’ said I, confidently. 
‘And I think it’s the best thing we can do, under the 
circumstances.’ Then I stopped, as I happened to 
think it would be better for me not to appear over- 
anxious if I really wanted to go, which was the case. 
In truth, my desire for a horse was only exceeded by 
my eagerness to assume the responsibility of its pur- 
chase. 

*Well,’ said father, ‘you may try it, anyway. Ill 
let you take a hundred dollars with you, but you ought | 
to get a good horse for alittle less than that. And 
now, Tom, don’t let your business be known till you | 
are well across the river; and then look out for sharp- 
ers, and don’t get some worn-out old plug shoved on 
to you at a big price.’ 

“All that afternoon and evening father kept up such 
a running fire of suggestions and directions that I 





jubilant over my great bargain. 


| about something, and I soon found out what that 
something, and partly to escape the unpleasantly. | something was. 


| else to say. 


| erfully-built, grim-visaged horseman, who 


lost my patience, and went to bed resolving that | 


when I returned I would show the old gentleman 
such a bargain in horseflesh as would convince him 
that I knew a thing or two myself. 

“The next morning I was up and away as soon as I 
could see to travel. 
miles, 1 stopped for the night at a house five miles 


| stop so suddenly just now ?’ 
After a tramp of thirty-five | 


west of the river. The second day, about nine o'clock, | 


I struck the river at Brownsville, where I hired a 
man to row me across in a skiff. 
ters at this point looked more like a forest than a 
river, which effect was produced by the many low- 
lying, swampy islands, covered with adense growth 
of timber. 

“In those days, too, there were some pretty tough 
places and a good many hard customers along the 
river, and these islands afforded a safe and convenient 
hiding-place for all such characters. Indeed, they 
were the common resort and known rendezvous of 
all the thieves and desperadoes in the country. 

“That was why father had warned me not to make 
my business known until I was safe across the river. 
And you may be sure I did not. I struck for tall tim- 
ber as soon as I landed, not even stopping for dinner, 
although it was past noon. I made fifteen miles that 
afternoon, and stayed over night with a farmer named 
Cheatham. 

“When I started on the next morning, I began to 
make inquiries for horses, but there seemed to be few 
for sale. However, about noon that day I chanced to 
come across a young fellow on horseback, who was 
talking with aman atthe roadside. From the few 
words I overheard as I came up, I inferred that he 
Was trying to dispose of his horse. And so he was, 
for he immediately turned to me and asked if I didn’t 
want to buy a good horse; and without giving me 
time to answer, went on to tell his story. 

“He said his home was in St. Louis, but he had 
been at work that summer for a farmer who lived 
twenty miles further east. He had heard that morn- 
ing that his mother was lying at the point of death, 

ind that he must come at once if he desired to see 
ler again in this world. Accordingly he was hasten- 
ing to the river to catch the first down steamer. But 
he had no ready money; he had taken the horse in 
payment for his summer’s work, because the farmer 
could not raise the money on so short notice, and he 
was determined to sell him before he reached the 
river. He would sell him for half his value; fifty 
(dollars would buy him, he said. 

“Well, I looked the horse over; I examined him 
closely, and for aught I could see, he was perfectly 
sound and all right inevery way. ‘Here is my chance,’ 

I thought, ‘to make a bargain that will cause the old 
gentleman to open his eyes.’ So I told the fellow I 
would give him just forty dollars for the horse, and 
hot a cent more; and he took me up quicker’n you 
could say ‘scat!’ But I didn’t think much about that 


just then; I was only too glad to pay him the money 
and call the horse mine. 

“The young man started on toward the river as 
soon as he had pocketed the money, and I never saw 


The Father of Wa- | 


him again. The farmer, who had watched the whole | 
transaction, lived near by; so I got dinner with him, 
and also fed my horse, which appeared to have been 
hard-ridden. 

“After dinner I mounted and started for home, 
However, I rode 
along quite leisurely, as I didn’t want to reach the 
river that night anyway. Everything went well till 
about four o’clock, when, much to my surprise, I 
heard a tremendous clatter of hoofs in the road be- 
hind me. Almost at the same instant my horse took 
fright at a partridge that flew up at the roadside, and 
dashed off down the road at the top of his speed. I 
tried my best to stop him, but could not. I jerked 
and sawed on him with all my might, but for all the 
good it did I might as well have yanked on the rock 
of Gibraltar. 

‘‘However, after running a mile and a half, my 
hard-mouthed Pegasus seemed all at once to change 
his mind, and stopped almost as suddenly as he had 
started. I immediately dismounted and led him out- 
side the track, in order to give the horsemen behind 
me an unobstructed passage, as they were coming up 
at a break-neck pace, and I thought it best to let them 
pass before I started on again. 

“But they didn’t pass! I quickly found myself sur- 
rounded by an excited crowd of fifteen or twenty 
mounted men. They seemed to be terribly in earnest 


“What's up?’ said I, inquiringly, as the crowd 
“*Horse-thieves are up, and likely to go still high- 
thing in the tone and manner in which it was uttered 


that set my heart to thumping like a trip-hammer, for 
I saw in a second just how the land lay. 





ute to think before the spokesman addressed me 
again. 

***Young man,’ said he, ‘you’ve heard our decision. 
If you have any preparation to make, be about it, for 
you have only ten minutes to live!’ and he took out 
his watch and noted the time. 

“What did I do? I didn’t do anything only think. 
What else could Ido? If you want to know how I 
felt, I can’t tell you. If you have never stood face to 
face with the grim monster, as I did then, you can’t 
imagine it, either. I tell you, I have been in some 
tight places, and had more than one close call since 
then, but never anything that took the stiffening so 
completely out of me as that did. 

“I was limp as a rag. You may think what you 
please—call me cowardly and unmanly, if you will— 
but I was thoroughly frightened. I opened my mouth 
and tried to speak, but the words died in my throat. 
I grew sick and dizzy, and I solemnly believe I should 
have fainted dead away before the ten minutes were 
up, if there had not appeared upon the scene, in the 
meantime, an unexpected deliverer. 

“He was a rough-looking old fellow, but I could 
easily overlook that in consideration of the service 
he rendered me. He lived near by, and, as I after- 
wards learned, was well-acquainted with most of my 
would-be executioners. Joining the crowd just in 
time to hear me tell my name and my story, he had, 
up to this time, remained a silent spectator; but now 
he elbowed his way to the centre of the crowd and 
said to me,— 

‘“«*Yer name is Thomas Watson, is it?’ 

 *Yes, sir,’ said I, forthere was something in his 
manner that gave me hope and revived me wonder- 
fully. 

«What's yer father’s name?’ was the next question. 

“*Abraham Watson,’ I replied. 
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““What do you mean by that? and 
what do you want?’ I faltered, though 
I well knew what was meant and what 
was wanted, but I could think of nothing 


“*What do we want?’ echoed the pow- 


seemed to be the leader of the crowd. 
‘Why, we want you, my tine fellow, and 
the horse you have there; we want you 
real bad, too; we’ve followed you since 
early this morning, and we’re mighty 
glad to see you. But what made you 


“*1 stopped to let you pass, sir,’ I an- 
swered, truthfully. 

“That seemed to anger my surly ques- 
tioner at once. ‘Young man,’ said he, 
“itll do you no good to lie about this 
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business. You can’t come any of your 
sharp dodges on us! But if you’ve any- 
thing to say for yourself, now’s the time 
to say it.’ 

“Anything to say for myself! What could I say? 
If I told the truth, they would not believe it, for the 
circumstances were all against me. They had caught 
me with a stolen horse in my possession, and to all 
appearance I had tried my best to get away from 
them. If any further proof was needed, they would 
find itin the fact that, in age, size and general ap- 
pearance, I closely resembled the actual thief! 

“In vain I racked my brain for some expedient by 
which I might extricate myself from the trap into 
which I had fallen, for I fully realized the peril of my 
situation. Once I thought I would deny my identity, 
give an assumed name, and make up the best story I 
could for the occasion. But, fortunately for me, I 
finally concluded that, as I had done nothing criminal, 
I would tell a straightforward story and abide the 
consequences. 

“Accordingly I told them my name, and also just 
when and where and how I got the horse. That was 
really what saved my life, too, though it had no imme- 
diate effect. 

“*Yes; just so, just so,’ observed the spokesman, 
dryly, when I had finished my story. And then, turn- 
ing to the crowd of sturdy backswoodsmen that sur- 
rounded me, he said,— 

‘Gentlemen, you’ve heard the fellow’s story. 
What’s your opinion of it?’ 

«It’s a lie! a lie!’ roared the crowd, fiercely. 

“*Well, then, what shall we do with him?’ came 
next. 

“*Hang him!’ ‘String him up!’ ‘Stretch his neck 
for him!’ These, and other exclamations of a simi- 
lar reassuring nature, were the quick and unanimous 
responses which that question elicited. 

“T scanned the stern and resolute faces of the men 
around me, but they were cold and pitiless. It was 
too clear a case. There wasn’t a shadow of doubt 
about my guilt, as they viewed the matter, and I knew 
they meant exactly what they said. These men, you 
must remember, were not desperadoes, but honest, 
hard-working farmers; and, as a rule, peaceable and 
law-abiding citizens. But they had suffered often in 
this way before; and just as often as the law had 
failed to protect their property, just so often had it 
failed to punish the thieves who robbed them. 

“This time, however, they were sure of their man— 





as they thought—and had determined to take the 
law into their own hands, But 1 had hardly a min- 





MISTAKEN FOR A HORSE-THIEF. 


‘IT thought so. I ’most knowed it,’ said he. ‘But 
did ye ever hear the old man speak o’ Bill Price?’ 

“*Yes,’ said I. ‘I have heard him tell of saving 
the life of a man by that name, while rafting logs on 
the Alleghany River.’ 

“**That’s ’nough! that man was me!’ exclaimed the 
old fellow, sententiously. ‘An’ now, Thomas, I reckon 
I'll never git a better chance to square up that account 
than right now, fur I see you’re in a mighty bad per- 
dicament, mighty bad. 

“*An’ now, neighbors,’ he said, turning to the as- 
tonished and impatient crowd, ‘I’m sorry to disap- 
pint ye, but I'll hev to do it this time. Ye mustn’t 
hang that boy! I’ve knowed his father ever sence I 
kin remember—lived right ‘longside of him half my 
life—an’ I never yet knowed him to be guilty of a mean 
trick, an’ it don’t stan’ to reason that he’d bring up 
his boys to be hoss-thieves and liars, does it, now? I 
tell'ye the boy’s innecent! an’ ye might jest as well 
put away that rope, Neighbor Harris, fur ye won't git 
to use it to-day. 

** ‘Now, I’ll tell ye,’ he continued, decisively, ‘I’m 
goin’ to take the boy right over to my house an’ keep 
him thar till to-morrer noon. It’s an easy matter fur 
you to find out whether his story’s true or not. Go 
back an’ see. If ’tis, I know ye don’t want to hang 
him. If’taint, why, then, I’ll turn him over to the 
officers of the law, but ye can’t hev him to hang no- 
how, an’ that’s the end on’t!’ 

“With fhat the old man paused and faced the crowd, 
coolly and defiantly. But there was no demonstra- 
tion, other than sullen looks and a few muttered im- 
precations. I believe most of his hearers had been 
convinced of my innocence, and were heartily glad of 
the old man’s interference. 

“At any rate, they allowed me to walk off home with 
him, which was all I cared for just then. I suppose 
they stopped and verified my statements as they re- 
turned; at all events they troubled me no mére, 
though the old man kept me with him till the next 
day noon, as he had said he would. 

“There is but little more to tell. It was useless to 
think of buying another horse, for I had not money 
enough; and, besides that, my overweening self-con- 
fidence was all gone. For the first time in my life I 
realized that I was not as wise as I might be. 

“There was only one thing left for me to do—go 
home and make a clean breast of it; I did so, but 
oh, how mortified and humiliated I felt! 
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“However, I lived through it, and have since come 
to the conclusion that the experience was worth to 
me all it cost my father; for I learned that it isn’t 
always best to take advantage of another man’s ne- 
cessity, and, also, the importance of adhering strictly 
to the truth, at all times and under all circumstances. 

“What did we do for a team? Oh, we found a 
chance to buy a horse near home. One of Neighbor 
Gordon’s brothers had moved in from the East while 
I was gone, bringing with him three horses, and father 
bought one of him. Then I went to work; and I 
worked like a beaver all that winter, trying to atone 
for my expensive folly.” Cc. L. Woop. 
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For the Companion. 


THE TRUE KNIGHT. 


To-day he is the hero, brave and true, 
Who fights his fiercest battles for the right, 
Who tramples on the dragons of the wrong, 
Who does not boast of what his strength can do, 
But proves himself a very perfect Knight, 
By patient waiting and endurance long. 
c. M.S. 
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For the Companion. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS. 


During the greater part of my service in the twenty- 
seventh Congress, I was a member of the committee on 
foreign affairs, of which Mr. John Quincy Adams was 
chairman. It was the habit of Mr. Adams to go at an 
early hour to the committee-room, which was a spa- 
cious and airy apartment in the southern wing of the 
Capitol, where he spent the time in reading or writing 
until the committee met. 

I found it convenient, also, to go to the committee- 
room immediately after breakfast, to look over my 
mail, and answer such letters as required prompt at- 
tention. It thus frequently happened, that, for sev- 
eral hours at a time, we were the only occupants of 
the committee-room. 

I had always been an admirer of the talents, learn- 
ing and scholarship of Mr. Adams, and gladly em- 
braced the opportunity offered by this close associa- 
tion to cultivate his acquaintance. His manner to 
strangers was cold, distant, and I might say, almost 
repellent. But after a few days, I found he was, by 
no means, as inaccessible as I had supposed him to 
be; and it was not long before his reserve was 
thrown off, and he proved to be as kind and affable in 
his manner, as he was instructive and interesting in 
conversation. 

His fund of information, on almost every subject, 
seemed to be boundless, and when he saw that I was 
desirous of profiting by his stores of useful knowledge, 
he would, with apparent pleasure, put aside the work 
on which he was engaged, and talk with perfect free- 
dom on any subject to which I might invite his atten- 
tion. 

The impression seemed to prevail, to some extent, 
among Southern members of Congress, that in conse- 
quence of Mr. Adams’s deep-rooted hostility to slav- 
ery, he was unfriendly to the Southern people. This 
was a mistake. It is true that he was the uncompro- 
mising enemy of slavery, and ready, at all times, to 
exercise every power conferred on Congress by the 
Constitution of the United States to check its growth, 
and, if possible, to get rid of it. 

But his reverence for the Constitution was greater 
than his abhorrence of slavery. He was too well ac- 
quainted with the history of his country to be igno- 
rant of the fact that slavery had been introduced into 
the colonies by the mother country against their ear- 
nest protest, and he appreciated the difficulties which 
the Southern States had to encounter in dealing with 
it. He also recognized the limitations imposed by 
the Constitution on the powers of Congvess over the 
subject. 

The following narrative will serve to illustrate his 
position on this question, which, for so many years, 
was the parent of sectional discord. 

I was one of four Southern members of the twenty- 
seventh Congress, who voted against the adoption of 
the celebrated twenty-first rule, which forbade the re- 
ception of any petition having for its object the abo- 
lition of slavery. 

As no debate was allowed on the question, I felt it 
incumbent on me to publish a brief “card” in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, explaining my reasons for giving 
the vote. Onthe morning that my “card” appeared, 
I met Mr. Adams, who said to me,— 

“T have read your ‘card’ with pleasure. You are 
right in your views. Southern members have com- 
mitted a great blunder in adopting the twenty-first 
rule. It necessarily compelled many who do not ap- 
prove the methods of the abolitionists to vote against 
it, because it abridges the right of petition, which they 
believe to be one of the most sacred and inalienable 
rights of freemen. 

“Their true policy was, to allow the petitions to be 
received, and to have asked their reference to a com- 
mittee of Northern men, with instructions to examine 
and report on the whole subject. Such a report would 
necessarily involve a review of all the constitutional 
difficulties which stood in the way of the petitioners.” 

He closed with the following remark, which made 
such an impression on my mind, that I believe I give 
the exact language which he used. 

“Had my humble pen been entrusted with the duty 
of drawing such a report, I venture to say, I could 
have put abolition where you would not have heard of 
it for twenty years?” 

In giving utterance to this belief, I did not, of course, 
understand Mr. Adams as indicating any abatement 
of his hostility to slavery in the Southern States, but, 
merely, that he would be able to show, that under the 
Constitution of the United States’ as it then stood, 
Congress was powerless to grant the relief asked for. 

At a later day, Mr. Adams gave a signal illustration 
of his view of the sacredness of the popular right of 
petition. There was, probably, no man in the United 
States who was more devoted to the Union than af 
Adams. Yet, when a petition was sent to him, prdy- 
ing for a dissolution of the Union, he did not hesitate 
to present it to the House, coupled, it is true, with in- 
structions to report against it. 

His idea was that the right was inherent in the peo- 
ple to petition their representatives for the redress 
of anything which they might regard as a grievance, 
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but that it was the correlative duty of Congress to | 
decide whether they had constitutional jurisdiction 
over it, and if so, whether it was expedient to grant 
the prayer of the petitio:. rs. 

I have heard Mr. Acams, on various occasions, | 
speak’ in very cordial and complimentary terms of | 
a number of Southern gentlemen, and among the | 
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number, of Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 
Lowndes. 

The late Governor James Barbour, of Virginia, 
who had been Secretary of War under his admin- 
istration, seemed to enjoy a large share of his es- 
teem and admiration. I remember that we were 
the only persons in the committee room when I 
opened a letter or newspaper which gave me the 
first news of the death of Governor Barbour. 

With some exclamation of surprise and regret, I 
announced the fact to Mr. Adams. He seemed as 
much shocked as I was, and without uttering a 
word, folded his arms on the table, and rested his 
head on them for a short time, as if in profound 
thought; then slowly raising it, and speaking in a 
voice tremulous with emotion, he said,— 

“IT have been connected with this Government 
almost from its inauguration to the present hour ; 
I have known nearly all the prominent men who | 
have participated in its administration, and I can 
safely say, that | have rarely known a wiser man, 
and never a better man, than James Barbour!” 

On another occasion he mentioned an incident il- | 
lustrative of Governor Barbour’s manly character. 
He said, that while he was President, a young 
man, of whose merits he was personally cognizant, 
applied to him for an office. Feeling desirous to 
comply with the request, he gave the young man 
a note to Governor Barbour, asking the latter to 
give the bearer of it a position in the War Depart- 
ment. Governor Barbour promptly replied to the 
note, stating that he regretted to have to say that 
he could not, consistently with the public interests, 
make the appointment at that time. 

“IT have no doubt,” said he, “that Governor Bar- 
bour acted from a sense of duty, and 1 esteemed 
him the more highly for it, but,” he added with a 
significant smile, “I have often wondered what 
General Jackson would have thought of such a re- 
ply from one of his secretaries !” 

In one of our familiar conversations, we were 
speaking of the changes which often took place in | 
the opinions of men in consequence of the change 
of circumstances by which they may be surrounded, | 
and Mr. Adams illustrated his idea by a striking | 
example. 

“Strange as you may think it,” said he, “it is 
nevertheless true that I should not make any very | 
serious objection to the election of Mr. Calhoun as 
President of the United States. 

“Of course, you know,” he added, “that I differ | 
widely from him in his political theories. 





” 


But he | 
is a patriot, and a man of unquestionable ability, | 
and if he were charged with the duty of adminis- 
tering this great Government, he would soon find | 
it was a practical affair, and his theoretical vaga- | 
ries would have to give way to the necessities of | 
his position. I was associated with him when he 
was Secretary of War, in Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet, and 
I doubt if we ever had a more practical or efficient 
officer at the head of that department than Mr. 
Calhoun.” 

While Mr. Adams was thus affable and amiable 
in private intercourse, in the House he was often 
irritable and sarcastic; and when assailed, he was 
fierce, defiant and aggressive to the last degree. 
When excited, he seemed to be a man of volcanic 


lived in the face of deadliest and constant peril. 


soldier has been able so long to keep his fierce foe | facts. 
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passion, and when an eruption occurred, he seemed 


E YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








General Gordon was a strange yet heroic char- 


to scatter, broadcast, not merely smoke and flame, | acter. He does not seem to have known what fear 
| . : : . : : * : * 
but fiery boulders and molten lava for the discom- | is. In his campaigns both in China and in Africa 


fiture of his enemies! 
Of Mr. Adams’ public career I do not propose 
to say anything. The impression which he left on 


he showed a courage which amazed those who 
witnessed it. He had a capacity for dealing with 
savage chiefs and tribes, which gave him a unique 
power over them wherever he presented himself. 

He was, moreover, a very ardent Christian. In 
the midst of his stirring adventures his mind 
seemed always intent upon pious thoughts. He 
avowed his faith with singular warmth and fre- 
quency. In dealing with barbarians, he always 
kept in mind the humane precepts of his religion. 

No less selfish man ever appeared upon the public 
stage. He was careless of and indifferent to his 
own personal fortunes. He did not seek after 
rank, or honor, or fame. The idea of duty was 
ever present to him, and seemed to absorb him. 
When he had a task to perform which he believed 
to be right and necessary, he seemed to forget his 
own affairs completely, and absorbed himself in 
the work fearlessly and with all the intensity of 
his ardent nature. 

Such a character is very rare, and in many of 
its features presents a shining example of heroism 
and self-abnegation to his fellow-men. 


my mind was, that he was a man of thorough in- 
tegrity, and that he had more of the spirit of 
a martyr in his nature than any one I ever 
knew. 


He would rather have suffered death 
than have surrend- 
ered his convictions 
of duty. 

I have given the 
above incidents as 
illustrative of the 
more attractive 
traits of his char- 
acter in private life. 
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HUMILITY. 


The dew that never wets the flinty mountain, 
Falls in the valley free; 

Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountain, 
But barren sand the sea, 

Not in the stately oak the fragrance dwelleth, 
Which charms the general wood; 

But in the violet low, whose sweetness telleth 
Its unseen neighborhood. —Anon, 


IMMIGRATION. 


It is expected that there will be a very great 
increase in the number of immigrants to this 
country during the present year. For some time 
past there has been eager competition among 
the ocean steamship companies for the immigrant 
business, and the rates have been made very 
low. 

Prepaid steerage passages have been sold in 
enormous numbers for ten dollars each, entitling 
the emigrant to a passage from Liverpool, or some 
other English port, to New York. As the average 
duration of the voyage from Liverpool to New 
York, by the steamships which carry steerage pas- 

It will be for the historian to record his achieve- | sengers, is not less than ten days, this rate amounts 
ments as a diplomatist, a legislator and a states- | to less than a dollar a day. 
Whoever has crossed the ocean will not envy 


man. A. H. Il. Stvart. 
the steerage passengers who will come in these 
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steamships. The accommodations are of the 
SCANDAL. roughest, and the fare is very coarse. To be sea- 


Entomb a scandal ’neath Cimmerian snows, 
Steel-coffined, deep, with adamant walled about, 

Some ghoul-like wretch, with scandal-hungering nose, 
Will scent its grave and drag the carrion out. 


sick is not an agreeable experience at the best; 
but to suffer from that horrible malady in the 
filth of the steerage, lulled by the noise of the 
stokers shovelling coal, with the smell of the en- 
gines to give added provocation to an already irri- 
tated stomach, and in such society as the steerage 
affords, is to pay pretty dearly for the cheapness 
of the passage. 

Nevertheless, the voyage is not a long one, and 
people do not often die of sea-sickness. Moreover, 
the poor emigrants who are coming over to begin 
a new career in the new world are not accustomed 
ing the past year; and his death, taking place just | to many of the comforts and luxuries of life at 
as the hope of rescuing him had become near and home, and the contrast for them will not be so 
bright, gives a tragic ending to a brave life, long | great as it would be for men and women used to 
pleasant and well-ventilated American houses, and 

General Gordon was sent to Khartoum about a | to an abundance of cheap and wholesome food. 
year ago by the English Government, to try and! When these immigrants arrive, they will, for 
bring safely away from that desert-bound fortress | the most part, go at once to the West. One of the 
the Egyptian garrison and population. The Egyp- | railroad companies has sold many tickets entitling 
tians were threatened by the barbaric hordes of | the bearer to a passage from New York to Chica- 
the Mahdi, or False Prophet; and as Egypt, by | go at the astonishingly low price of one dollar. 
the advice, or rather command, of England had | This sum will pay only a portion of the expense 
resolved to give up the Soudan, it became necessa- | of carrying these people, and was one result of a 
ry to withdraw the Egyptian garrisons from that | “railroad war.” 
country. There is good reason to believe that the immi- 

It cannot easily be forgotten how General Gor- gration would have been large this year, even if 
don went thither, unattended even by the smallest | the steamships and railroads had not “cut rates.” 
military force, with only one or two companions, When hard times afflict this country, one effect is 
and armed only with a simple walking-stick ; how | to diminish the flow of immigration. But when 

| Europe experiences a business depression, the tide 


he crossed the desert amid hostile Arab tribes, 
holding his life in the hollow of his hand at every | of immigration sets in again, whether the United 
stage of his strange journey. States is prosperous or not. 
He reached Khartoum in safety, took command | It is a curious fact that an increase of immigra- 
of the garrison, and at once set to work at his task. | tion always precedes a revival of business prosper- 
ity in the United States. That it causes such a 


. . . h } 
But before he could find a way to retire from Khar- 
revival we do not affirm, but there is some reason 


toum with the Egyptian soldiers and people, he 
found himself hemmed in by the Mahdi’s savage | to think that it has much to do with the activity 
forces. He not only could not get the Egyptians | which follows. 
out, but found his own path back to civilization | We should like to show what remarkable fluc- 
closed upon him. tuations there have been in the annual number of 
It is only a wonder how this heroic Christian | immigrants, but we will only state a few general 
The immigration for the four or five years 
at bay. His force in Khartoum was small, and | preceding 1858 averaged nearly three hundred 
far from brave or well-disciplined. It was only | thousand a year. There was a decline following 
with great difficulty that he could keep the desert | the crisis of 1857, until in 1861 and 1862 the num- 
city provided with provisions. Starvation must | bers were less than ninety thousand a year. 
have many times stared him in the face. | After that there was a pretty steady increase 
At last it became clear that, without the aid of a | until 1873, the year of the great panic, when the 
large force of British troops, Gordon could never | immigrants numbered almost four hundred and 
get away from Khartoum. Accordingly Lord | sixty thousand. Then came another steady de- 
Wolseley, whose fame had been won by his suc- cline until, in 1878, less than one hundred and 
cess on Egyptian battle-grounds, was sent to the | forty thousand foreigners settled among us. But 
Soudan to rescue him, at the head of a well-ap- the recovery was something marvellous. Every 
pointed army. year thereafter until 1882 there was an enormous 
But Lord Wolseley was too late. As soon as a/| increase, and in the last-named year the immi- 
portion of his force could make its way up the | gration reached the number of seven hundred and 
Nile near to Khartoum, it was discovered that the | eighty-nine thousand. 
fortress was in the hands of the Mahdi, and that During the last two years and a half, there has 
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GENERAL GORDON. 


The brilliant and erratic career of General Gor- 
don, who was killed at Khartoum on January 
26, reads like a romance of the days of chival- 
ry. Perhaps the fate of no man has ever been 
watched so anxiously, for so long a period, and by 
such vast numbers of people, as his has been dur- 








General Gordon, as well as a large part of the | been another decrease, but even in 1884 we added 
more than half a million people to our population 


| Egyptians, had been massacred. 





| by immigration. 
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This is equivalent to the crea- 
tion of a new city of a population as large as that 
of Chicago, in a single year. 

Every time that a wave of immigration has set 
in, it has been larger than that which preceded it. 
It would hardly be wonderful if the next great 
wave were to bring into the country, within a sin- 
gle year, more than a million people who have de- 
cided to cast in their lot with the Americans. 

There are those who fear the consequences of 
such an enormous influx of men not accustomed 
to American modes of thought, life and govern- 
ment. It certainly has its dangers. We can only 
hope that as the country grows, and the proportion 
which immigration bears to the whole population 
diminishes, the absorbing and assimilating pro- 
cess will safely dispose of the mass of humanity 
that is pouring in upon us. . 








INDIAN BOYS. 


An Indian boy is much like a wild, intractabk 
white boy, except that he is extremely skilful with 
his bow, ball, or lasso, and has an extraordinary keen 
ness of sight and hearing. No description can give 
an idea of the ease and grace with which he does 
every act appertaining to his future vocation of hunt 
ing. A duck does not take to the water more readily, 
more instinctively, than he to the chase of birds and 
beasts. 

While a white boy is spelling words of two sylla- 
bles with difficulty, an Indian boy will lasso # wild 
pony, spring upon his back, and ride him barebacked 
as though he were part of the animal. Let the pony 
shy, or come toa dead halt from a swift gallop, the 
boy keeps his seat. Nor can the most vicious pony get 
him off, except by lying down and rolling. Even in 
that case, the boy will have remounted before the 
pony is upon his feet again. 

His memory is remarkable. A file of soldiers cross 
ing a prairie or a mountain will often be quite puz- 
zled by the buffalo tracks and Indian trails crossing 
and re-crossing each other, like the rails near a cen 
tral railroad station. An Indian boy of fourteen, if 
he has been there once before in his life, will say qui- 
etly, “This is the road,” and he will rarely, if ever, be 
mistaken. 

But the catalogue of an Indian boy’s virtues is soon 
ended. He appears to be exceedingly deficient in 
moral qualities. Gen. E. D. Keyes tells us of an Ind- 
ian boy who once waited upon the officers’ mess in 
California. His mother made a present of the young 
savage to the officers, and brought him into camp, 
a lad of twelve, quite naked, who had never before 
seen civilized people. 

He did not betray the slightest emotion on leaving 
his parents, his tribe and his country. Nor could he 
be induced to speak of them; and he never manifested 
the least interest in them, or regret for them, or de 
sire to see them again. 

He was cruel in his nature, and seemed to have lit- 
tle sense of humor and no sense of gayety. Once 
only in many years was he known to laugh heartily, 
and that was when a savage mule, after a long strug 
gle, threw one of the officers with such violence that 
the onlookers feared he was killed. During the whol 
contest the Indian boy laughed in the greatest cu 
joyment, and when the officer struck the ground, lis 
delight was without bounds, and he yelled and hopped 
about like a jumping-jack. 

The behavior of Indian boys at home would be in 
tolerable to any but Indian parents. In the wigwam 
there is in the evening no light but the fire; and as 
fuel is often scarce, the fire goes out early, leaving 
the inmates to the chill and darkness of the night. 

The boys, in consequence, soon wrap themselves in 
their blankets and lie down; but not to sleep. They 
talk and sing for awhile, then get up and perhaps stir 
the smouldering embers of the fire, or take a run 
round the village to get warm, rousing all the other 
boys, who come tumbling out for a boisterous frolic. 
They may do this two or three times before they 
finally settle down and sing themselves to sleep. 

Savage life has no charms unless it is seen from a 
distance, say from the deck of a Lake Superior steam 
boat, or in the pages of a Leather Stocking novel. 


————————~oe—_—_ 
THE OLD DOCTOR’S STORY. 


“T have a little story to tell you, boys,” the old doc 
tor said to the young people the other evening. “One 
day—a long, hot day it had been too—I met my father 
on the road into town. 

“*T wish you could take this package to the village 
for me, Jim,’ he said, hesitating. 

“Now I was a boy of twelve, not fond of work, and 
was just out of the hay-field, where I had been at 
work since daybreak. I was tired, dusty and hungry. 
It was two miles into town. I wanted to get my sup 
per, and to wash, and dress for singing-school. 

“My first impulse was to refuse, and to do it harshly, 
for I was vexed that he should ask me after my long 
day’s work. If I d.d refuse, he would go himself. He 
was a gentle, patient old man. But something stopped 
me; one of God’s good angels, I think. 

“<‘Of course, father, I'll take it,’ I said, heartily, 
giving my scythe to one of the men. He gave me tlie 
package. 

“*Thank you, Jim,’ he said, ‘I was going myself, 
but somehow I don’t feel very strong to-day.’ 

“He walked with me to the road that turned off to 
the town, and as he left, put his hand on my arm, say- 
ing again, ‘Thank you, my son. You've always been 
a good boy to me, Jim.’ 

“I hurried into town and back again. When I 
came near the house I saw a crowd of the farm-hands 
at the door. One of them came to me, the tears roll- 
ing down his face. 

“Your father!’ he said. ‘He fell dead just as he 
reached the house. The last words he spoke were to 
you.’ 

“I’m an old man now, but I have thanked God 
over and over again in all the years that have passed 
since that hour, that those last words were, ‘You've 
always been a good boy to me.’” 





No human being ever yet was sorry for love OF 
| kindness shown to others. But there is no pang of 
| remorse so keen as the bitterness with which we re 
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member neglect or coldness, which we have shown 
to loved ones who are dead. 

Do not begrudge loving deeds and kind words, es- 
pecially to those who gather with you about the same 
hearth. In many families a habit of nagging, cross- 
ness, or ill-natured gibing, gradually covers the real 
feeling of love that lies deep beneath. 

And after all, it is such a little way that we can go 
together! 





AN ECCENTRIC CHANCELLOR. 


Chancellor George M. Bibb, of Kentucky, twice a 
Senator from that State, and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in Mr. Tyler’s administration, was known in 
Washington as “the last of the small-clothes.” Until 
his death he wore a broad-brimmed hat, fine linen, 
long waistcoat, knee-breeches, black silk hose, and 
low shoes with silver buckles. 

The chancellor’s personal appearance and manners 
proclaimed him a gentleman of the old school,—dig- 
nified, high-toned, and courteous to everybody. Even 
the boys, knowing that he took snuff, would often 
stop him in the streets with,— 

“Please, sir, give us a pinch of snuff!” The chan- 
cellor, with an air that would have become Louis 
XIV. himself, would at once offer his snuff-box to the 
little fellow. 


introduced the name of the Apostle Paul, saying, 
that with all his learning, St. Paul was a long time in 
appreciating the truths of Christianity. 

“St. Paul was a giant, sir!’ exclaimed the chan- 
cellor, rising from the bench. “It took a stroke of 
lightning to make him understand; but when he did 
understand, he talked like thunder!” 

One day, the chancellor met in Washington a friend 
from Kentucky, and inquired particularly about the 
gentleman’s family,—his son and his son’s children. 

“His youngest,” said the friend, “is named for you | 
and for one of the Biblical characters: George Nehe- | 
miah.” 

“That’s right,” replied the chancellor. “The law 
and the prophets should always go together.” | 
The chancellor’s fondness for angling amounted to 
apassion. Whether the fish “bit” or not, he would | 
sit for hours on the bank of a stream, with rod and | 
line, waiting for a nibble. <A story, illustrative of his 
reputation as the most patient of anglers, used to be 

told in Washington circles. 

A gentleman, seeing that the chancellor had been 
sitting on the wharf for several hours, watching his 
float, strolled down to him, and asked, ‘What luck?” 

“None,”’ replied the chancellor. “I thought I had | 
a bite two or three hours ago, but apparently there is | 
not a fish now here.” 

“What is your bait?” 

“A live, plump, young frog, hooked through the 
fleshy part of the leg.” 

“Look there, chancellor!” said the friend, bursting 
into a laugh and pointing to a log partly out of water. 

The chancellor looked, and saw his bait sunning 
itself on a log. 


- i) aa — 
A QUESTION OF TASTE. 

Blank paper has represented to all generations that 
which was absolutely valueless, and yet the tyrant 
Fashion is constantly decreeing that the form and 
size of letter-paper is to be considered as eminently 
important. | 

At one time, a person must use the rough sheet, | 
skilfully tinted, perhaps, so as to appear scorched, en- | 
closed in a large, square envelope, that torment of | 
post-masters; and as soon as one becomes accustomed 
to receiving letters on paper which looks as if it had 
been torn from some antiquated account-book, the 
fiat goes forth that the thinnest and smoothest of pa- 
per and the narrowest of envelopes must be used by | 
all who aspire to gentility. So from one extreme to | 
another go the trifling details of fashion in what, 
strangely enough, is termed “stationery.” 

Among all the freaks which fashion has ordained, | 
perhaps there is not one more absurd than the use of 
what is called “mourning stationery.”” To whom does 
a letter really belong? Of course to the person who 
receives it. It is a present which one friend makes to 
another, and there is no propriety in my using my 
gift to a friend as a method of advising the world at 
large of the fact that I am in affliction. 

In China, where etiquette is followed most rigidly, 
even the houses are put in mourning, but, witha finer 
tact than ours, a scarlet cloth is spread over the seat 
which is offered to a guest, that he may not be forced 
to share with the family the outward tokens of afflic- 
tion. 

In civilized, Christian America, the most cheerful 
an prosperous household may see upon the break- 
fast-table an epistle the very appearance of which is 
so obtrusively doleful that it seems wholly at discord 
with the circumstances of the recipient. 

The colored stamp which the postal laws require, 
Seelns quite out of place on such a letter, and one 
can hardly wonder at the young woman who, in her 
anxiety to have everything accord, asked the post- 
master for black postage-stamps, as she was in mourn- 
Ing. 


Let those who have lost friends drape themselves 
in crape, if they please; there are persons to whom 
Some outward token of the gloom within seems an 
absolute necessity, but let the black-edged paper be 
kept for letters of condolence and funeral invitations, 
and let us not force upon our distant friends constant 
reminders of our personal grief. 

There is no place where the bondage of custom is 
more out of place than in the house of sorrow. When 


mourning becomes conventional it ceases to be mourn- 
ful. 





IDOL-WORSHIP. 

Those who have read Cable’s sketches of the Cre- 
oles of Louisiana know that their local attachments 
are intense, and that they worship those of their own 
number who have made themselves famous. Among 
their idols is Gen. Beauregard, who is a native of New 
Orieans and of French descent. Mr. Derby, in his 
book recording his experience among publishers and 
authors, tells an anecdote which illustrates the Con- 
federate general’s popularity among his own people. 

Three Louisiana Frenchmen and a Virginian were 
discussing the events of the Civil War. The Creoles 
spoke of Beauregard as if he had been the central 





| of his palaces. 
. ’ Ph Fe. | cause, and found that some Methodists were being set 
A lawyer, while pleading before him in Kentucky, 


“Bo’rgar” that, until the astonished Virginian ex- 
claimed,— 

“What ’bout Robert E. Lee? Wasn’t he round thar 
summers *bout that time?” 

“Li?” said the little Creole, inquiringly. “Never 
’eard of ’im. Alphonse, you ever ’ear of Li?” 

“Nevare,”’ answered Alphonse, with decision. 

“And you, sir?” asked the despairing Virginian of 
the third Creole. 

“Oh yez, I ’ear of Li. Ispek of ’im to Bo’rgar. 
Bo’rgar tink very ’ighly of ’im.” 

oo 
GEORGE III. AND THE METHODISTS, 


It was during the reign of George III. that the 
great Wesleyan dissent from the established Church 
of England began, and the “Methodists,” as they 
were then first called, everywhere met with ridicule 
and persecution. The infant church, however, had a 
few powerful friends and patrons, among the most 
influential being the excellent Countess of Hunting- 
don. Mr. Jessie, in his “Life and Times of George 
IIT.,’”’ shows that the king himself was more friendly 
to the despised “dissenters” than may be supposed: 

Riding along one day in his carriage, the king saw 
some disturbance; it was in the neighborhood of one 
He drove up to inquire what was the 


upon; the king spoke out loudly to the by standers,— 

“The Methodists are a quiet, good kind of people; 
they disturb nobody. If I can learn that any persons 
in my employment disturb them, they shall be in- 


| stantly dismissed.” 


| form of swindling. 
| to be exclusively a human invention; but two French 


On another occasion we find him subscribing a 
thousand pounds for the relief of the Nonconformist 
ministers of Nova Scotia. He gave five hundred 
younds towards the erection of the Lutheran Church 
in the Savoy. When a bishop came to him, complain- 
ing of the Dissenters, and what trouble they caused 
by their activity in his dioces :: 

“Make bishops of them, my lord,”’ he said; ‘“‘make 
bishops of them.” 

“But,” continued the bishop, “we can’t make a 
bishop of Lady Huntingdon!” 

“No,” said the king, ‘but you can imitate her; I 





| Wish there were a Lady Huntingdon in every diocese 


in my kingdom.” 
——_____<@>——____—— 
SWINDLED BY A DOG. 


Begging money for charitable objects, and then 
using it for one’s own purposes, is a particularly mean 
Heretofore it has been supposed 


professors witnessed a scene at Inverness, in the 
Scottish Highlands, during their vacation last sum- 
mer, which shows that dogs can practise the trick; 
and sent the account of it to the Revue Scientifique : 


While going about the town they noticed that they 
were followed everywhere by a beautiful spaniel, of 
which at first they took no notice. Attracted, how- 
ever, by the animal’s persistence, they looked closely 
at it, and found that round its neck was a small pad- 
locked box, with an inscription asking for alms for 
some poor schools. . 

The professors are assured that the dog recognized 
them as tourists by their clothes, and as therefore 
likely to give willingly. 

However this may be, M. Fontaine drew a penny 
from his pocket, and was about to put it in the box; 
but the dog prevented this by holding its head down 
over the opening, and seizing the coin in its mouth 
with great quickness, ran away. 

A few minutes later they passed a baker’s shop, 
and saw their collecting friend seated on the counter, 
and apparently enjoying to his heart’s content a loaf 
which it had purchased for the penny! 


~o> - 
PUNISHING SUICIDE. 

Scotch humor is grim and gripping. It sometimes 
has a reserved sense that means much more than is 
expressed in words. The following anecdote, told in 
the London Spectator, illustrates these peculiarities : 
One evening, in the principal gold-mining camp in 
the Transvaal, nine or ten years ago, a man, partially 
intoxicated and supposed to be actuated by jealousy, 
attempted suicide. 


He first took morphia; but this not proving strong 
enough, he tried to hang himself, but was prevented, 
and handed over to the sheriff to be kept in safe cus- 
tody for the night, and to be tried before the Acting 
Gold Commissioner (a shrewd and solemn Scot) the 
next morning. 

As there was no law to have prevented him from 
committing suicide if he thought fit, but it being de- 
sirable to punish him in some way, it was decided to 
bring a charge of drunkenness and disorderly conduct 
against him. . 

To this the prisoner pleaded guilty; whereupon the 
Commissioner, without the ghost of a smile, delivered 
the following extraordinary judgment : 

“Mr. ——, [ shall fine ye twa puns for your drunk- 
enness; but I'll just gie ye to understand that I ken 
vera weel what ye attempted to dae, and hae ye suc- 
ceededin your attempt, your poonishment would hae 
bin vera much more severe than it is!” 


CRITICISM RETURNED. 

So few of us speak English with absolute correct- 
ness that, if we attempt criticism, the victim of the 
process is soon able to pick flaws in our own gram- 
mar. This is illustrated by the following funny dia- 
logue from the Arkansaw Traveller: 








“TI intended to tell Jane to bring a fresh bucket of 
water,” said the wife of Professor Nottlehead, look- 
ing up from her sewing. 

*You doubtless mean a bucket of fresh water,” re- 
joined her husband. “I wish you would pay ‘some 
little attention to rhetoric. Your mistakes are em- 
barrassing.” 

A few moments later the professor said, “My dear, 
that picture would show to better advantage if you 
were to hang it over the clock.”’ 

“Ah,” she replied, “‘you doubtless mean if I were 
to hang it above the clock. If I were to hang it over 
the clock, we couldn’t tell what time itis. I wish 
you would pay some little attention to rhetoric. Your 
mistakes are embarrassing.” 


+e - 
RESTAURANT JARGON. 

Those who habitually dine at a restaurant will rec- 
ognize the following specimen of waiters’ English, 
reported by Chambers’s Journal, as familiar to their 
ears. A philologist would use it to show how the 
employments of men demoralize their speech : 





A young man from the country, while hay neg 
one of the quiet lanes in London for a dinner, had his 
ears mysteriously saluted by a shrill voice trom an 
eating-house, which uttered in rapid tones the follow- 
ing incomprehensible jargon : 

‘‘Bilelamancapersors, Rosebeefrosegoos, Bilerabbit- 
bileporkanonionsors, Rosemuttonantaters, Biledam- 
ancabbagevegetables, walkinsirtakeaseatsir!” 

It is said that the astonished countryman hastened 





figure of the conflict. It was “Bo’rgar” this and 





his pace, in order to find a house where better Eng- 


} lish was spoken. 





COMPANION. 


SLEEP FOR THE SLEEPLESS, 
It was Coleridge who put in the mouth of that quaint 
old genius, the “Ancient Mariner,” the words: 


“O, sleep, it is a blessed thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole.” 
The man who regularly enjoys sound and refreshing 
sleep has no adequate conception of all these words im- 
ply. It is to the sufferer who in sleepless weariness 
tosses on his bed half the night, and toward daylight 
snatches a little unsatisfactory slumber, that their full 
meaning is apparent. The man who digests well and 
sleeps well can stand almost any amount of hard work, 
It is not work that kills people; it is worry. The work 
that is followed by restful sleep brings good health and 
strength; for the daily waste of the body is repaired 
during the night. But the worry that oppresses the vic- 
tim of insomnia during a sleepless night is what racks 
the system, wears out the muscles, torments the nerves 
and bewilders the brain, so that life seems hardly worth 
living. 

“Insomnia” is a growing evil. In this busy age, when 
active men are all the time overworking themselves, 
there are five times as many people tormented with in- 
ability to sleep as there were a generation ago. We are 
living under higher pressure. “Insomnia” is of different 
kinds, and proceeds from different mental and physical 
causes. But most of it may be summed up as to charac- 
ter in the words “can’t sleep,” and as to cause, in indiges- 
tion or overworked brain and nerves, 

A most marked case of insomnia and recovery from it, 
is that of Arthur Hagan, Esq., the well known wholesale 
tobaceonist, of Philadelphia. Mr. Hagan is one of the 
largest dealers in tobacco, and is the Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of the great Baltimore house of G. W. Gail & 
Ax. In the interest of those who are inquiring the best 
way to secure sound sleep, and to triumph over the tor- 
ments of insomnia, one of our friends called on Mr, Ha- 
gan at his store, on North Front Street. If he had been 
looking among a party of gentlemen for one who had 
been badly run down by dyspepsia and insomnia, Mr, 
Hagan would not have been the one selected. That gen- 
tleman now looks in such excellent physical condition 
that nobody would suppose him ever to have suffered 
from a day’s illness or a night’s loss of rest. In response 
to questions as to his past and present experience, Mr. 
Hagan said to him: 

“My case was one of severe and long continued insom- 
nia, proceeding largely from dyspepsia, the result of too 
great application to business. My system was very badly 
run down, Sleep became almost an impossibility. My 
physical distress during the night from being unable to 
secure refreshing slumber was dreadful. It weakened 
and distracted me during the day, and made attention to 
business a slow martyrdom, For five or six years I was 
from time to time under the care of different physicians, 
receiving occasionally some measure of benefit, yet on 
the whole gaining no material advantage. I was put on 
very low and simple diet, consisting principally of skim- 
med milk. 

“After passing through a long variety of experiences 
as to physic and diet, I one day happened to pass the of- 
fice of Drs. Starkey & Palen, and I noticed the sign of 
‘Compound Oxygen.’ As other modes of treatment had 
failed, I thought this one could do no worse, and it might 
do better. So I went inat a venture and made trial of it. 
For some time I had been enduring the agony of dyspep- 
sia, and for weeks T had not been able to sleep without 
the aid of chloral or other drugs. The Oxygen did not 
work an immediate miracle in me, But I soon saw thatit 
was doing me good, and so I resolved to persist in its use 
and to give ita thorough trial. Before long I began to 
know the pleasure of real sleep. It was by degrees that 
my dyspepsia left me, and the power to sleep returned, 
I was greatly encouraged by my partial improvement, 
and this stimulated me to go on with great regularity 
and persistence. If my recovery was slow, it was real, 
I had the best of home nursing and attention, and that 
was, of course, a material aid to me, For several months 
I regularly took the Compound Oxygen Treatment, 
carefully obeying the directions, and constantly gaining 
strength and freedom from disease. My system received 
the vitalizing which it so badly needed. 

“About two years ago this took place, and I have en- 
joyed a prime condition of health since. I have been 
able to attend with pleasure and satisfaction to my busi- 
ness. I have no need now to resort to the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment, except occasionally for a cold or for 
some other temporary disorder. I take an abundance of 
exercise, and I eat and sleep as well as a man can wish to. 

“T have recommended Compound Oxygen to a number 
of friends, who have tried it with entire satisfaction, 
My friend Mr. E, W. Edwards, of this city, is notably 
one of these. He was badly run down by Bright's dis- 
ease and other infirmities, but was brought into good 
shape by the Compound Oxygen, and is now attending 
to business with ease and comfort. Asa complete vital- 
izer of the system, the Oxygen is all that can be desired 
It drives out disease by restoring vital action and put- 
ting the system in such a state of strength that disease 
has no chance to stay.” 

The reader will naturally seek more information on 
this interesting subject. It can be had in a pamphlet 
which is published by Doctors STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 
and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, and which will be 
mailed to any address on application. [Adv, 




















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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YUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin beautifier and 
/ toilet, bath, and nursery sanative, has been so very 
successful in the treatment of Skin Blemishes, Black- 
= heads, Pimples,Rashes, Sunburn,Chapped, 
Rough and Oily Skin and Baby Humors, 
that its sales have by far excéeded those 
of any similar preparation ever sold in 
this country curope. In grateful 
» appreciation of this patronage we have 
Kes i decided to distribute a portion of our re- 
ceipts in stimulating an interest in educational matters 
among the young. The following is our second in the 
series of CUTICURA AWARDS. The problem is not be- 
yond the skill of pupils of the grammar and high schools, 
overything about it is fully and fairly stated, and we 
trust each student will diligently work ‘out the solution 
without advice or assistance, so that he or she can truly 
say, “This is my work.” 
Explanatory. 


The first step in the manufacture of CUTICURA Soar 
is the selection, puritication and combination of the me- 
dicinal ingredients; the second, their proper conversion 
into soap with pure vegetable oils and 
delicious flower odors ; the third, 
pouring into coolers; the fourth, the 
cutting ) into cakes; the fifth, wrap- 
ping and boxing for market. The sa- 
ponitication, or conversion of the ma- 
terials into soap, is conducted in large 
steam kettles. When complete, the 
now perfect soap is poured into cool- 
ers, and allowed to cool into solid 
blocks, when the cooler is removed 
and the blocks placed on four-wheel 
trucks (see engraving), on which they are carried to the 
cutting rooms. Here they are cut into long bars, then 
into short bars, and these into cakes, which are now put 
into steam presses and pressed once, N y are 
taken by busy ys and girls on swift-rolling cars into 
large drying rooms and placed endwise on racks to dry, 
In the course of a few days they are returned to the 
press and given another pressing, ldried as before. 

‘nis is repeated several times, the final pressing im- 
printing the name and signature of the inventors of the 
cake, and the Soap is now reduced to that extreme dry- 
ne md hardness so much admired by all who have used 
it, after which it is wrapped, bundled, boxed, and sent 
out on its curative mission of healing, soothing, cleans- 
ing and beautifying throughout the civilized world, 


The Problem, 


Find how many cakes and frac- 
tional parts of a cake of Cuticura 
Soap, such as you buy at druggists 
and dealers in medicine, may be 
cut from 25 blocks of Cuticura Soap 
geach 2 feet 4.25 inches long, 1 foot 

4.125 inches broad, and 1 foot 6.5 
inches thick. 































How to Proceed. 
Strip the cake of CUTICURA SOAP of all wrappings, 






etc., carefully measure its length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, and find its cubic contents. Here you have the di- 
visor, Find the cubic contents of the 25 blocks and you 


have the dividend. The quotient or answer, of course, 
will be the number of whole cakes, and the decimal frac- 
tions of a single cake, in the 25 blocks. 


Who Can Compete, 
Any scholar in any State, in any school not above the 


rade of “high,” or any student who is educating him or 
1er self privately. 








Conditions. 


All answers must reach us before April 15, 1885, THE 
SOONER THE BETTER, THAT THEY MAY BE EXAM- 
INED AND TABULATED AS EARLY AS POS- 
SIBLE. They must give the workings and 
answer of the problem in plain figures, full 
name and address of scholar (street, town, 
county, and State), with name of school (or 
ifa private student, the name of the local 
druggist as reference), and be forwarded in 
a sealed envelope, addressed 

Solution Cuticura Soap Problem, 
Care Potter Drug and Chemical Co., 
139 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass, 
Hints. 


The cake of CUTICURA SOAP, as found at the dealers, 
is a trifle smaller and differs a little in shape from what 
it was when freshly cut from the block. This is due to 
pressing and drying. Hence a little care must be exer- 
cised in allowing for this loss, and is the only difficult 
feature of the problem, but is one which must confront 
all and is equally fair to all. 


The True Answer. 


The number of cakes and the fractional part of a cake 
obtained by usin cutting up, without waste or loss, the 
aforesaid 25 blocks on April 15, 1885, shall 
constitute the true answer, the work to be 
done in the presence of disinterested wit- 
nesses. All who compete for the awards 
will be communicated with directly. We 
do not demand the exact solution, but the 
: one who solves it, or comes the nearest, 
shall have the first award, the next the second, and so on, 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., 
139 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BosTON, MASS, 


OuR REFERENCE.—Any wholesale or retail druggist 
in the United States. 

To TEACHERS.—Our award problem books will be 
sent in any number to teachers for distribution among 
scholars. 


— TELEGRAPHY. | 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegraph, 
&c., send your address, by postal card or letter, and get 
J. H. BUNNELL Co.s Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Tel fraphy. latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply by mail or 
otherwise. Itis the plainest and best book of instruc- 
tion in Telegraphy ever published, being complete in 
description, explanation and illustrations. 

















. 


- BUNNELL & CO., 
106 and 108 Liberty St., New York. 













fered. Now’s your time to get up 

orders for our celebrated Teas 

— Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 

Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Decorated Toilet Set. 


Tm SO OD NEWS 
GREATAMERICAN 
a | - —_ 
| 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
For full particulars address 
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iy) TO LADIES! 
E | 
»1d Band or Moss Ros 
GREAT ABERICA TEA CC 


_—— 
Greatest inducements ever of- 
AE 
[Company] se China 
Set 
20.5 
P. O. Box 289, & 33 Vesey St., New York. 















Full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored 
plates, and embracing everything New and Rare in Seeds 


and Plan 


‘D 





‘ts, will be mailed on receipt of stamps to cover postage 
(6cents). Tocustomers of last season sent Free without application, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET,. 


NEW YORK. 
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For the Companion. 


MARQUETTE. 
“THEY ARE MANY; WE ARE FEW.” 


It was on an autumn evening, 
And two hundred years ago, 
That around a cabin fire, 
Gazing on its ruddy glow, 
Sat a group of souls in silence, 
While without their cabin rude 
They could hear the cold winds moaning 
Through the forest solitude. 


Long they sat in silence musing, 
Not one speaking any word, 
Though ‘twas plain amid that silence 
Some grave thought each bosom stirred, 
For each comrade’s face was sober 
As if death that very day 
To their number had descended 
And some loved one borne away. 


But, at last, one spoke: “O brother, 
I appeal this hour to you! 

Can we do the work, and mighty, 
That we sought these wilds to do? 
Point the red-men—they are many— 
To the Cross—the Saviour true— 
For remember, O good brother, 

They are many; we are few.” 


Spoke another of the number. 
‘And his speech was sad withal: 
“© good brother, from the Fatherland 
I hear loved Voices call, 
And in tones of very sorrow— 
‘Oh, return to those who yearn 
For thy presence every hour— 
To thy loved ones, oh, return)?” 










Then he of the number truest, 
Turning to his comrades, said: 
“Is the spirit of the Master 
In your faithless bosoms dead ? 
To the cause ye long have cherished 
Are ye going to prove untrue, 
Thoug ih the red-men be so many, 
And, alas! we be so few? 


“Though ye hear loved voices calling 
From the Fatherland, ‘Return!’ 
Though to look upon dear faces 
‘ar away, I know ye yearn; 
Will ye leave me, O companions, 
While ye go unto your own?— 
Leave me here, far from my kindred, 
Leave me here to toil alone? 








“For L cannot go, O comrades! 
There's a work which must be done, 
Who will do it if we leave it? 
Who, of Christ, the Holy One, 
Here shall speak to those who know not 
Of His mercies, ever new, 
Unto those who seek His blessing? 
‘To my trust L must be true!” 


Thus he spoke, the loyal, loving, 
The true hero, patient, meek, 
In that hour, when in his comrades’ 
Breasts faith seemed, alas! so weak. 
And once more there fell a silence 
In that little cabin rude, 
While without the winds went moaning 
Through the forest solitude, 


But at length, in tears, spoke Jacques: 
“Brother, ‘twill be as you say! 

Where you labor for the Master 
There I, too, shall toil and pray— 

Pray and toil, and doubt not ever, 
Holding to the faith with you, 

Though the red-men be so many— 
Oh, so many! we so few!” 


Spoke the lonely Pierre, and homesick, 
Sighing for loved ones afar: 
“Neither will [leave you, brother, 
Since faith is my guiding star! 
Though L hear loved voices calling, 
He who calls me first is Christ; 
Cherished wishes of my heart, for 
His sake, must be sacrificed.” 


Then Marquette, with gladness beating 
In his heart, arose and said 
(Looking upw: , While he laid his 
Hands upon h comrade’s head): 
“Halleluiah to the Father! 
Halleluiah to the Son! 
Halleluiah to the Spirit! 
Blessed Triune—Three in One!” 









And they went forth on the morrow, 
‘Those three Knights of long ago, 

Stronger, better, nobler, purer, for that 
Very hour; and lo! 

In the winter, and the summer, 
In the cold, and in the heat, 

God was with them in their labors 
With His benediction sweet, 


Vanished are the mighty forests, 
Gone, for aye, the red-men bold. 
Passed to God are they who for Him 

Wrought amid the days of old: 
But, wher xd the mighty forests, 
fou may hear them calling yet— 
Hear the red-men sadly calling 

“Jacques, Pierre, and loved Marquette!” 





GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
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For the Companion. 


He put this covenant into his jacket-pocket, to 
be carried there as a reminder of his purpose and 
his vows. It was often reviewed, and one day in 
every year he devoted to solitude and devotion. 
He became rich. In the years when his wealth 
was accumulating he gave more money to purposes 
of charity than he spent upon himself, and finally 
consecrated all of his income, except for the essen- 
tial things of living, to benevolence. The young 
men who owe to him some of the best influences 
of their lives and helps to education, business, and 
preparations for usefulness, are still to be found in 
many parts of the world. 
He died full of years and the confidences that 
reflect honor upon character. His last days were 
serene. “I shall be with my Saviour to-morrow,” 
he said on the day before his decease. 
Some days passed after his death, when there 
was taken from the old man’s coat a paper. 
Friends read it tearfully. It ended with the peti- 
tion : 
“Let my life be spent in the light of Thy coun- 
tenance. . . . And when the solemn hour of death 
arrives may I remember my dedication to Thee, as 
all my salvation and all my desire.” 
It was the same paper that the boy, more than 
half a century before, had put into his jacket- 
pocket. The petition had been answered. He had 
grown in spiritual knowledge, his life had been a 
blessing to the world, and in his death he found 
the promises of his God were verified. His Pres- 
ence was manifested to him. MARLOWE. 
os 
AN ASTRONOMICAL COBBLER. 


In the olden time the shoemaker’s seat was a lonely 
one. He who sat on it was thrown upon his own re- 
sources—his loneliness made him think. The “old 
cobbler” was often shrewd and intelligent, and even 
the parson respected his skill in argument. The list 
of illustrious shoemakers is such a long one that the 
“Sons of Crispin’? have no cause to be ashamed of 
their gentle craft. 

Some cobblers have taken vast strides. William 
Carey stopped mending shoes in order to become a 
missionary and translator of the Bible. William Gif- 
ford jumped from his shoemaker’s stool into the edi- 
torial chair of the Quarterly Review. The German 
cobbler, Hans Sachs, became ‘the nightingale of the 
Reformation,” and George Fox, founder of the Soci- 
ety of Friends, used to pound the lapstone as earnest- 
ly as he subsequently pounded ‘the world’s people.” 

It is a long step from pegging the shoes of English 
clodhoppers to managing one of the largest optical 
and clock works in Great Britain, but a shoemaker, 
the son of a cobbler, took that step. The founder of 
the Buckingham Street Works, York, where are man- 
ufactured theodolites, compasses, turret clocks, tele- 
scopes and other astronomical instruments, was 
Thomas Cooke, a cobbler. 


His father, a shoemaker and very poor, managed 
to send Thomas to school for two years. He was then 
seated on the cobbler’s stool, but he liked the sun, 
the sky and the open air, and disliked shoemaking. 
Capt. Cook’s voyages gave him a longing for the sea, 
and he was eager to become a sailor. That he might 
be a good seaman and rise in the profession, he spent 
his spare time in studying navigation. When he was 
ready to ship before the mast, the tears of his mother 
persuaded him to give up the project. 
He stayed at home and continued his studies. He 
learned mathematics from an old book purchased at a 
stall for a shilling. Then he borrowed books on geom- 
etry and optics, and mastered their contents. 
At seventeen years of age he left the shoemaker’s 
seat and supported himself by teaching farmers’ sons. 
His success tempted him to open a village school. 
Being very fond of the study of optics, he determined 
to make a telescope. He was too poor to purchase lens 
es, so he made an object-glass out of a thick tumbler 
bottom. He ground the glass by hand, made a tube 
out of a tin plate, and mounted the glass in it. 
An astronomer saw the home-made telescope, and 
was so much pleased with the object-glass as to spread 
the news of Cooke’s skill far and near. Orders came in 
for telescopes, and the village teacher set up a little 
shop, which his wife attended, for the sale of optical 
instruments. He made pumps, clocks, spectacles and 
telescopes in a little room back of the shop. 
One day, he determined to attempt the construction 
of a reflecting telescope of six inches diameter. He 
cast the — Olished it by hand, and just as 
his hard labor was about to be rewarded, the brittle 
metal broke. He persevered, grinding the largest 
piece, until he had a three-and-a-half inch speculum, 
which he worked into a good ae telescope. 

Annoyed by the treacherous metal, he set to work 
to make an achromatic glass lens. His ignorance ot 
the optical laws of refraction had to be overcome be- 
fore he could give the right curve to the lens. He 
studied the mathematics of optics, and made an ad- 


TRUE. 


The Old South Church, Boston, is now an his- 
torical museum. The political gatherings held there 
in colonial times were powerful in producing the 
public sentiment that led to the Revolution. If 
Liberty were born in Faneuil Hall, she was conse- 
crated in the Old South Church. There Warren 
delivered his famous address; there the British 
officers were quartered during the occupation of 
Boston; there Independence days and Washing- 
ton’s birthdays were once eloquently celebrated, 
and there now is the office and reception-room of the 
Webster Historical Society, a society that recalls 
the genius of the great eulogist of Washington. 

But the Old South Church deserves remembrance 
for its noble Christian men, who were a power in 
Boston in the past, as well as for being an altar of 
patriotism and a place of political influence. 

Some sixty years ago there attended its services 
a boy who was led to give himself toa religious 
life, and to seek in the teachings of the Bible for 
the development of that which was best in himself 
and in the world about him. 

Under this spirit of devotion, at the age of eigh- 
teen, he wrote, after the manner of the Puritans, a 
covenant, which ended with these words : “Let my 
life be spent in the light of Thy countenance, as 
my Father and my God; that thus I may ‘grow 
in grace and inthe knowledge of God, my Sav- 


mirable telescope. Orders came in, and he invented 
special tools to execute his work. Becoming dissat- 
isfied with the method of polishing lenses by fend, he 
invented a machine, operated by steam, to polish 
object-glasses. His business increased to such an ex- 
tent that he built the works in York, and when he 
died, it was found that he had left his mark on nearly 
every astronomical instrument. 


eS 
WASTE PRODUCTS. 


products of nature for human use. 


seeds were use 
much more seed produced than was needed for plant 


oil that could be expressed from the seeds was valua 
able for many purposes, and the cake left after the oi 
had been taken out, was excellent food for cattle 
Now, in addition to all the home consumption of oi 


worth every year to other countries. 





iour,’ and daily become more and more fit for Thy 
immediate presence in Thy kingdom above.” 


We call this an age of machinery, and it is rightly 
so named. One man, or one woman, with the aid of 
the ingenious appliances of modern invention, and 
with the mighty forces of nature to furnish the power, | Siving a true account of yourself, if you are innocent, 
can accomplish as much as many persons could do, a 
generation or two ago. But this is also an age of | bailie, or anybody that has onything to say against me, 

mechanical economy. The wealth of the world in- | should prove my guilt, and not be bidding me to prove 

creases almost as much in consequence of the saving 
of things which were formerly thrown away, as it | dispute points of law with you. ‘ 
does from the saving of labor in working up the | choose to answer my question, whether you were at | 


For an example, let us take the cotton-seed. The 
cotton plant is age for its fibre, and formerly the | member,” replied the bedesman. 
ess, except for seed. As there was 


and cake, we export six and a half million dollars’ | course of that evening?” 


the process of making boards and shingles. In the 
neighborhood of great ice-houses, saw-dust has a 
steady commercial value. 
Gas retorts become lined with a thick coating of 
carbon, which is used in making the ‘“‘candles’’ em- 
— in the electric lighting of our cities. 

ow, the wonderful plant, cotton, bids fair to yield 
still another product to enrich the South. The stalks, 
which heretofore it has been the custom to burn as 
useless trash, can be made into a coarse thread fully 
equal, it is said, to the Indian jute, and specimens of 
this thread are exhibited in a New York shop window. 
Twelve million dollars’ worth of jute and manufac- 
tures of jute are imported into the United States every 
year. If bagging can be made from cotton stalks 
equal in strength and durability to jute, there will be 
an enormous saving. Experiments are making also 
with flax-straw, ramie, and various grasses, and it 
seems not improbable that not one, but many, substi- 
tutes for the coarse fabrics we now employ may be 
discovered. 





For the Companion. 


IN WINTER. 


What simple sights can please us 
On a bare, bl winter day,— 

A little bird by our window, 
A little child over the way, 

A lift of blue ’twixt roof and roof, 

here the sunshine flashes clear; 

A rose that blooms serenely 

Despite the time of year. 


What little things give pleasure 
nen Sorrow hath her way; 

When life, bereft of beauty, 

Is but a winter day,— 
A word with accent tender, 

A softly-dropping tear, 
Can make love's roses blossom 

Despite the time of year. 

M. F. BUTTS. 





THREE PANTHERS. 


Pioneer life trains a woman as well as a man to be 
brave, cool, and self-possessed. The wife could not 
be an adequate help-meet to her husband without 
these personal traits, especially when called upon to 
aid him in such a way as a woman was called upon 
not long since in California. A farmer had treed three 
panthers—an unusual occurrence. The farmer, Mr. | 
Barber, had retired with his wife for the night, but | 
was aroused by the tramping of feet. What followed | 
is told in Forest and Stream : 

Mr. Barber remarked to his wife that the cattle had 
probably come down from the mountains, and then he 
went to the door. His dogs rushed by in a terrific 





the moon three huge California lions; they were skip- 
ping and leaping around playfully until the three 
jogs came upon the scene, when, making two or three | 


ing about thirty yards from the door. | 
ith the exception of the small children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Barber were alone; but something must be done, | 
and for Mr. Barber to go out alone with his torch | 
and rifle seemed useless, so Mrs. B—— bravely pro- 
sed taking the torch, and getting one in readiness, 
Mr. Barber, after examining his faithful old rifle, 
started for the scene. | 
The leaves and darkness prevented the lions from | 
being seen readily, and it was necessary to get close 
to the tree, when Mr. Barber saw three pairs of eyes | 
which shone like balls of fire. He also saw that one | 
of the lions was about to spring upon his wife. 
He raised his rifle and sent a leaden messenger | 
through the animal’s back, and he fell helpless at Mrs. | 
Barber’s feet. The faithful old dog, Hunter, was 
soon holding him to the ground. 
‘The flash and noise of the rifle excited the remain- 
ing two lions, and one of them, before Mr. B—— could 
shoot again, sprang at his wife, missing her and strik- 
ing the ground with great force. | 
fe stopped for a moment, but the old dog Hunter 
was upon him at once, and he fled to the hills with 
lightning pany the dogs following. 

The third and last lion Jumped from the tree in an- 
other direction and made = his escape. The dogs 
brought to bay the one they followed, in a thicket 


Barber and wife concluded to follow. 

Arriving at the scene, they found the brush so thick 
that it was impossible to see the animal. He was 
fighting the dogs, and the brave old Hunter ventured 
too = and soon returned with some fearful 
wounds. 


from the brush and down towards the river, with the 
dogs in pursuit. He was again brought to bay, this 
time where the brush was not so thick, and while the 
dogs kept him busy, Mr. Barber crawled on his hands 
and knees to within a short distance of him, and as 
Mrs. B—— held the torch, he fired, when the lion and 
dogs went rolling down the hill together. 

Thinking that he was fatally wounded, Mr. Barber 
and his wife returned home. At daybreak Barber re- 
turned to the scene of conflict, but the dogs were so 
badly wounded that they refused to follow. He 
found the lion dead. He weighed one hundred and 
fifty pounds and measured about nine feet. The 
other, which was a kitten, weighed one hundred and 
twenty pounds. The one that escaped came around 
the next evening, but the dogs had lost all desire for 
lions, and he was allowed to go his way in peace and 
safety. 


4 
or 





SUBTLE HUMOR. 


The best of Scotch humor is of a sly and subtle | 
kind, which provokes a smile rather than a laugh. | 
The Waverley novels have many illustrations of this | 
sort of humor, such as, for instance, the answers of 
Edie Ochiltree, the wandering beggar, when ques- 
tioned by Bailie Littlejohn, the magistrate. The can- | 
ny beggar fences with the judge, in order to avoid 
answering his sharp questions, and in the sharp play | 
between them the shrewd, subtle humor crops out: 

“Can you tell me now, bailie, you that understand 
the law, what gude will it do me to answer ony of 
your questions?” 

“Good? 


No good, certainly, my friend, except that 


may entitle me to set you at liberty. 
“But it seems mair reasonable to me now that you, 


my innocence.’ 
“I don’t sit here,” answered the magistrate, “to 
I ask you, if you 


een Dewees, the forester’s, on the day I have | 
specified?” 
“Really, sir, I dinna feel myself called on to re- 


“Or whether, in the course of that day or night, 
- | you saw Steven or Steenie Mucklebacket? You know 


ing. the rest was wasted. But it was found that the | him, I suppose ?”’ 
t 


- “Oh, brawlie did I ken Steenie, puir fellow!’ re- 
1| plied the prisoner. “But I canna condescend on ony 
. | particular time I have seen him lately.” 

1) ‘Were you in the ruins of St. Ruth any time in the 


“Bailie Littlejohn,” said the mendicant, “if it be 


In some countries extensive use is made of the | your honor’s pleasure, we'll cut a long tale short, and 
sewage of great cities for fertilizing the soil, and a | I'll just tell you I’m no minded to answer ony a’ thae 
scheme is now under consideration in England to | questions. ’ 
carry all the waste of London down to a vast tract of | bring me into trouble.” 
useless flats, where the solid and liquid matter can be 
separated—the solids to be used for reclaiming the | clines to answer all interrogatories, in respect that by 
soil, while the liquid will be poured into the Thames. | telling the truth he might be brought to trouble.” ~ 

We have seen steam saw-mills, the furnaces in 


I’m ower auld a traveller to let my tongue 


“Write down,” said the magistrate, ‘that he de- 


“Na, na,” said Ochiltree. “I'll no hae that set down 














which used no other fuel than the saw-dust made in | as ony part o’ my answer; but I just meant to say, 





| that in all my memory and practice I never saw ony 
| gude come o’ answering idle questions,” : 

‘Write down,” said the bailie, “that, being ac 
quainted with judicial interrogatories by long prac. 
tice, and having sustained injury by answering ques. 
tions put to him on such occasions, the declarant r; 
fuses” —— 

“Na, na, bailie,” reiterated Edie, “ye are not to 
come in on me that gait either.” 


—_———_+o-—_—_—_—_— 
COULD NOT LAUGH. 


Many a spectacle that naturally excites our laug). 
ter would call up very different feelings if we knew 
all the circumstances connected with it. But in ti: 
case of every staggering drunkard, we do know thx 
there is a being degraded by himself, and that very 
likely there are friends and relatives disgraced a1} 
distressed on his account. Only a thoughtless person 
will laugh at adrunkard. Dr. John Hall, in an ar. 
ticle entitled “A Thing to Cry Over,” touches in a 
pathetic manner the common habit of laughing at a 
drunken man. 


He stood on a boat in New York Harbor. Not fur 
off was a well-dressed but tipsy young man. Beside 
the doctor was a plainly-dressed man. When |r 
Hall saw the people laughing at the drunkard, he s.\y 
in his neighbor’s eye such a sad, pitying look, that !\e 
said to him,— 

“They should hardly laugh at him.” 

The stranger replied, ‘It is a thing to cry over.” 

Then he told Dr. Hall of his own wife, who took to 
drink in Scotland, and who promised to reform if \\e 
would come to this country, but did not, and died of 
drunkenness; and when the doctor hoped that he had 
comfort in the children, he said,— 

“One, the second, is. She isa gee girl. The old. 
est is not steady. I can do nothing with her; and 
the youngest, a boy, can’t be kept from drink. I've 
sold my place and am going to a town in Ohio, where, 
I am told, no liquor can be had—to try to save him.” 

Dr. Hall closes as follows: “‘Who would not wish 


for abstinence societies, tracts, books, ministers, ser- 


of chaparral, at the base of the lime rocks, and Mr. | 


mons, young people’s pledges, humane laws? (One 
almost cries out for anything that will stop this siow, 
cruel murder of home-love, of men, of women, of 
children, of home, of peace, of immortal souls.” 





MR. BLAKE’S PILLS. 


Those nervous persons who will read medical books, 
and will have all the symptoms mentioned therein, 


| should lay to heart this anecdote, told by the Boston 


Courier, as a warning to those having a mania for 
doctoring and dosing: Mr. Josh Blake was not feel. 


manner, and he could plainly see by the dim light of ing remarkably well, and while contemplating a trip 
| to Calcutta and other places, thought he would study 


up his own ailment from a medical treatise, over 


leaps, they all three ascended a large oak tree stand- | Which he spent considerable time. 


At last, finding a case representing—as he supposed 
—his own, and which was fully described, and with it 
had the prescribed remedy annexed, he was satistied 
he could cure himself. 

He accordingly copied verbatim the receipt given, 
and hied him to one of our leading druggists. He 
displayed the copied receipt and ordered it prepared, 
saying he would “wait for it.” 

fhe clerk looked a little surprised, but merely said, 
“Tt will take some time to fill this prescription if you 
want the whole quantity; and as we are pretty busy, 
it will not be ready before to-morrow afternoon.” 

At the appointed time Mr. Blake called for his “lit- 
tle package of medicine,”’ and was considerably non 

lussed when the clerk brought out for him a box 
measuring nine inches in length and about five inches 


| in width and the same in depth, filled with pills! and 


with it a bill for ten dollars. 

As he had ordered the whole quantity, there was 
nothing to do but to take it and pay for it. 

He took the “pills” with him to Calcutta; the pas- 
sengers and crew were all well on the trip out and 
back. Whether on account of the big boxful of pills 
or not, we will not pretend to say. 


———<~<@o-—___ 
THE MAGICAL BAG. 

Much pleasure may be given to the young people 
during winter evenings by simple little tricks of leger- 
demain and magic. One of the easiest is that of ‘the 
mysterious bag,” which any girl can make for her 


Mr. B— made a large fire, which drove the animal | brother who is to be the magician. 


Make two bags, each about a foot long and six 
inches wide, of some dark material, and sew them to- 
gether at the edge, one inside the other. 

Next make a number of pockets, each with a cover 
to it, which may be fastened down with a button and 
loop. Place these about two inches apart, between 
the two bags, sewing one side of the pocket to one 
bag and the other side to the other. 

fake slits through both bags about an inch long, 
just above the pockets, so that you can put your hand 
in the bags, and, by inserting your thumb and finger 
through these slits, you may obtain entrance to the 
kets and bring out of them whatever they contain. 

t is, of course, necessary that a variety of articles 
should be put in the pockets. 

Before commencing the trick, you may turn the bag 
inside out any number of times, so that your audience 
may conclude that itis quite empty. You can then 
cause to appear or disappear any number of articles 
of a light nature, much to the amusement of your 
audience. 

———_<or—____——— 


WASPS AND HORNETS, 

Mr. Burdette does not “set up” as a scientific man, 
we believe, but when he sees a mistake in describing 
the habits of familiar insects, he knows it. In the 
following passage he gives some useful information, 
drawn from experience, and sets right a popular poet: 

Ella Wheeler’s latest poem is ‘The Room Beneath 


| the Rafters,” in which she declares she ‘‘saw the hor- 


net come forth from his mud-walled hanging house.” 

We don’t intend to criticise Mrs. Wilcox’s poetry, 
but when she calls a mud-wasp a hornet, we object. 
A hornet’s nest, Ella, is made of home-spun papel, 
and is built around two hundred and sixty-eight thou- 
sand hexagonal holes, there being, when the nest 15 
in executive session, about five hundred hornets to 
the hole. The nest grows, in a good season, [0 the 
size of a bushel and a half measure. m 

Moreover, people do not “lie in the trundle bed 
and watch the hornets play, as you say you did. 0 
no. When they happen to come unexpectedly upon 
a hornet at play, they turn and fly, or would fly 
they could trade off their boots for a pair of wings. 

he chief industry among hornets is the manufac- 

ture of probes and bodkins. Hamlet speaks ot taking 
his quietus “‘with a bare bodkin.” Now, when 2 man 
takes about three-quarters of an inch of a hornets 
bodkin, it doesn’t make his quietus. No, no; it makes 
him jump and holler until you can hear him a mile, 4 
mile and a half, or two miles away. 





THE INNOCENT LAWYER. 


It is astonishing how “innocent” a lawyer ¢8 &P- 
pear when he is examining a witness: 

Addressing a matronly witness in a breach-of-prom- 
ise case, counsel for the defence said,— h 

“J am an old bachelor, and do not understand suc 
things. What és courtship?” + a 

“Looking at each other, taking hold of one oe 
other’s hands, and all that kind of thing,” was We 
comprehensive answer, 
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For the Companion, 
INAUGURATION DAY AT HOME. 


The four boys, Jed and Fred and Ned and Ted, 
were in high feather, for father and mother had 
gone to Washington to attend the Inauguration, 
and Aunt Nancy had come to oversee things, with 
Kezzy to do the work. 

it might seem queer that four boys under twelve 
years old should 


| lolled out very awkwardly for a ball-room. 








Take such a fancy 
To prim Aunt Nancy, 


long at a time on his hind-legs, and his red tongue | 
But 
Ned’s long train was much in the way, and as he 
and Jed danced too near the stairway, they be- 
came entangled, and over they went, rolling down 
Stairs and stopping at the foot with a bang! ~- 

“I think some one Knocked,” said Aunt Nancy, 
looking up from her book. But Kezzy, to Aunt 
Nancy’s surprise, dropped her work and ran up | 
stairs. So Aunt Nancy went to the door, and was 
surprised again, to find nobody there. 

Kezzy found two well-bumped boys, but no 
bones broken; so she rubbed them with camphor, | 
and all four went back to finish their play, for the | 
others had run down to see to the fallen ones. 

But a new wail arose from the attic, for, in their | 
absence, Rover had eaten all the doughnuts! 

“The ball-supper, was it?” asked Kezzy. 
“Never mind! Play away, and I’ll bring up your 
supper by-and-by.” 





| persuade her to come forth, but to no avail. 





And about an hour after she did bring it up— | 
such a host of goodies that I won’t even try to | 
name them! M. C. W. B. | 


—_ or —— 
For the Companion. | 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. | 


Little Mamie, when five years old, had a pet kit- 
ten which she loved almost to death. One day | 


| Miss Kitty leaped from the doll-carriage in which | 


she was snugly tucked, to represent a baby, and 
ran under the shed where her little mistress could 
not reach her. Every means was resorted to, to 


At last little Mamie became vexed, and, with a 
last peep at Miss Kitty, who was busily washing 
her face, said, “You think you’re pretty nice, don’t 
yer? but I don’t wash my face with my feet any- 
way !” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 
CHARADE. 


My Jirst is the Latin for ‘‘ox,” 
My second’s a standard of weight, 
My third is a body,—a bulk 
My fourth’s a square me asure, I’ll state. 


My whole was a sad, sad 





who was so precise that 
she always called them 
Jedediah, Frederick, 
Edward and Thaddeus ; 
but the beauty of it 
was, she was so deaf 
that they could make 
all the noise they 
pleased without dis- 
turbing her. 

Aunt Nancy was a 
great reader, and had 
once attended an inaug- 
uration. So on that 
day, at the breakfast- 
table, she told the boys 
allabout the exercises 


a 
that were to take place, R 
interesting them so 


much that the griddle- 
cakes cooled on their 
plates as they listened. 

“IT wish I was there 
to-day!” shouted Jed 
in her ear. 

“Oh no, Jedediah! 3 
Wait till you are grown 
up, and can appreciate 
it.” 

“Me too!” piped s 
eight-year-old Ted. 

“No, indeed, Thad- 
deus! It is no place 
for little boys. Eat 
your breakfast, dear.” 

Fred and Ned, the 
twins, did not express 
their wishes, but they 
had them all the same. 

It rained hard all 
that afternoon, and the 
boys could not go out, 
so they adjourned to 
the attic, with Rover 
for a fifth playmate. 

“Let’s play Noggera- 
tion,” said Ned. 

“Jolly!” cried Jed. 
“We'll fix up things, 
and I’ll be President 
and make the oration.” 

The idea grew on the 
boys, as they worked 
and planned. 

They fixed seats for 
an audience of imagi- 
nary thousands, whom 
President Jed was to 
address from the top of 
a barrel, draped with 
an old flag. 

Fred, with a mouth- 
organ, Ned with a whis- 
tle, and Ted pounding 
on his old drum, were 
the band. 

The fixing for the fun 
was the best part of it, 
as it always is, and 
lasted longer than the 
fun itself, though that 
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was a success, with its 
crashing band and its 
eloquent oration. 

When it was over, Fred had a bright thought. 

“Let’s have a Noggeration ball!” 

“What will we do?” asked Ted. 

“Oh, we'll dance, I s’pose, and one of us will be 
the music, and we’ll have a supper. T’ll go down 
and get some apples,” and Fred dashed down three 
flights of stairs into the cellar. 

“What now, Frederick ?” asked Aunt Nancy, 
as he came up like a whirlwind through the sit- 
ting-room, where she was reading and Kezzy darn- 
ing socks, 


Fred showed her his cap full of apples, and ran 
on. 

“We'll have Ted for the band,” Jed said, “and 
Ned and Rover shall be the ladies for us to dance 
With.” So Ned was rigged up in an old dress, 
a pinned up in front and a stunning train be- 

ind. 

Jed ran down to get some water, and brought up 
four of Kezzy’s new doughnuts. The feast was 
spread out on a meal-chest, and the dancing began. 

Rover did very well, though he could not dance 


very body's nese. 
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fifteen 
Ss ago. 


On the. fifth day of March, 
it occurred, 

In seventeen - seventy, 
you know. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


Cross -words.—1, A 
constellation. 2, An 
East Indian fruit. 3, To 
represent. 4, A noble- 
man. 6, Enchantment. 
6, A musical instrument. 
7, Amonth. 8, A magic 
spell. 9, A vestibule. 10, 
A water nymph. 11,A 
goddess. 12, A weapon 
of war. The central 
letters, read downward, 
name an event which is 
expected to take place in 
Washington early in 
spring. 





3. 
A HEXAGON. 
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Across. 

_ 1. Always in prosper- 
ity. 

2. To cover the top. 
3. To permit. 

4. Letting for hire. 

5. Encumbered. 

6. A useful metal. 

7. Always in misfor- 
tune, 





Down. 
1. Altogether. 
An iron fastening, 
3 A ruler of Syria for 
nineteen years, and who 
died on Mareh 4, 1193. 
4. A city in Prussia. 
5. A fleshy tumor. 
COUSIN FRANK. 


4, 


OLD PROVERB FOR 
MARCH, 


Find the proverb by 
selecting one word from 
each line of quotation. 


“A man’ s aman for a- 
that. 

“Every man must eat 
his peck of dirt.’ 

’rocrastination is the 

thier of time.” 

“As mad as a March 
hare.” 

“What dust we dote on 
when ’tis man we love.” 

“To be, or not to be, 
that is the question.” 

“Worth makes the man, 
the want of it the fellow.” 

“A cat may look on a 
king.” 

“All the king’s oxen 
and all the king’s men.” 

“King Richard’s moth- 
er brought his ransom 
money. 





' INCLUDED WORDS. 


) 1, 2, 3,4, Take @ jour- 
y round the world. 2, 
, the world belonging 
ly us and find 3, 4,6,a 
kind of vase used in an- 
cient and in eaten 
times, which has 5, 6,7,8 
what every known thing 
has. To the last 7, 8, 9, 
individuals of the Sonate 
race, or 6, 7, 8, 9,10, a 








For the Companion. 
DOLLY-HOUSE WEEK. 


Monday does the washing; puts it out to dry; 
Tuesday does the ironing; lays it nicely by; 
Wednesday does the mending; folds the socks in 
pairs; 

Thursday does the sweeping of the rooms up stairs; 
Friday sweeps the parlors in a thorough way; 
Saturday is baking—swch a busy day; 
Sunday hears a sermon; listens to the choir; 
Wonders if the singer’s voice can go much higher. 
Gets so very tired that—would you believe ?— 
Falls asleep a-leaning ’gainst her papa’s sleeve. 

J. M. Le 


—_ 
+or— 





For the Companion. 
TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 
“T had mumps, and I was awfully sick,” said 
Annie. 
“T had the measles,” said Nellie, “and that’s a 
good deal worse than the mumps.” 
“Don’t care,” said Annie. *‘7’ve had scarlet fever, 





| and that’s worse than anything you ever had.” 


scaly inflorescence, — 
no exception; and 6,7,8 
9, be it so. All which (in 


“It isn’t either,” said Nellie. “You had all the | = is included, according to the numbers pre- 


aconite as not.” 

“You wouldn’t like to have all your hair cut off 
and have your head ache as if some one was pound- 
ing it,” retorted Annie. 

“Pooh! you know you always wanted to have 
curly hair, and mamma said yours never would 
have curled if you hadn’t had scarlet fever.” 

“I’m just going to ask mamma,” said Annie. 

“T guess I’m going too,” said Nellie, and in a 
minute mamma heard two angry voices in the | 
hall saying,— 

“Mamma, isn’t measles” —— and ‘‘Mamma, isn’t 
scarlet fever”’—— and two little girls burst into 
the room. 

Mamma looked from one flushed face to the 
other and said, “I think the best plan will be for 
the little girl who has been sickest to sit on the 
ottoman with her hands folded for half an hour. 
Which one is it ?” 

And would you believe it? neither of them an- 
swered. Eva M. Tappan. 











them, in a kind of play or exercise that the 


oranges you wanted, and I’d just as soon take | English people indulged in at the season of Lent, in 


the time of their Norman in princes. 
called? E. 
Answers to Puzzles | in Last Number. 
1. 1, Sunrise on the Hills. 2, Woods in Winter. 
3, Song of Hiawatha. 4, By the Fireside. 5, The 
Light of Stars. 6, A Psalm of Life. 7, Evangeline: 
A Tale of Acadie. 8, The Happiest Land. 9, Songof 
the Bell. 10, The Castle by the Sea. 11, Maidenhood. 
12, To the River Charles. 13, The Secret of the Sea 
ri The Building of the Ship. 15, The Phantom Ship. 
16, Weariness. 17, Somethin Left Undone. 18, Be- 
ware. 19, The Old Clock on the Stairs. 20, The Child 
| Asleep. 21, Song of the Silent Land. 22, The Day is 
Done. 23, Footsteps of Angels. 24, Consolation.~ 25, 
Slee ». 26, A Shadow. 27, Twili ht. 28, To aC hild. 
29, Three Friends of Mine. 30, Hymn to the Night. 
31, The Bells of Lynn. 
His )H. ) 
Words ; W.; HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
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affairs of S. T. Coleridge. He had none of the ego- 
tism of Wordsworth, who knew but one great poet,— 
himself,—and was never reluctant to talk about him, 
Wordsworth’s weakness was so well-known to his 
friends that they used to draw him out, by telling 
him the compliments his works had received. Har- 
riet Martineau, shortly after her return from the 
United States, told him that the favorite, among all 
his poems, with Dr. Channing, was “The Happy 
Warrior.” 

“Ay,” said the poet, “that was not on account of 
the poetic conditions being best fulfilled in that poem; 
but because it is a chain of extremely valooabl. 


**Always reliable and satisfactory,” can be said of 
no Indelible Ink but Payson’s. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. 





For Babies 


A soft warm 
wrapper tufted 
and trimmed with 
either red or blu: 
worsted, pretty, 
inexpensive and 
very useful for 
night or morning 
wear or after a 


Hoarseness. All suffering from /rritation of the 
Throat and Hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at 
the immediate relief afforded by the use of “* Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches.” 2 cts. a box. (Adv, 

commmmnaiipmanes ean 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. 

Dr. W. H. PARMELEE, Toledo, O., says: “I have pre- 
scribed the Acid in a large variety of diseases, and have 
been amply satisfied that it is a valuable addition to our 








thoughts. You see, it does not best fulfil the condi- 


tions of poetry; but itis a chain of extremely valoo- 
The fypectintion Price of the COMPANION is ty 
$1.75 a year, paymentin advance. NEW SUB- able thoughts. ee ta i 
= hl IONS can commence at any time during ths | The egotism which insisted that the great American 


The c sompanion is sent to subscribers until an ex- | preacher did not appreciate the poem as a poem but 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- | as a thesaurus of valuable thoughts, must have been 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, exhilarating to Miss Martineau. 


as required by law. . 
Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, A gentleman who sat next to Coleridge at a tea- 


should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or rtv. ani ‘ “ 7 ‘ f 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- party, sald to him, What do you think, sir, of Dr. 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All| Channing?” The poet turned upon the inquirer those 
postmasters are required to register letters when- | «noticeable gray eyes,” with a vague, placid stare 
ever requested to do so, - hep hing , ? > 
Silver should never be sent through the mail, It is | and settling himself in his seat, said,— 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope “Before entering upon that question, I must put 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send os . a a . pee 
silver tous inaletter must do iton their own re- | you in possession of my views on the origin, prog- 
sponsibility, ress, present condition, future likelihoods, and abso- 
tenewals,.—Three weeks are re quired after receipt of t Pie ye 
y by us be fore the date opposite your name on lute essence of the Unitarian controversy; and espe- 
your paper be changed, sially > CC sions “hole, come 
Diseontinua Bh cnr a ally the conclusi n I have, upon the whole, come to 
pony ey by letter when a subseriber wishes | On the great question of what may be termed the 
#es must be paid. yhilosophy of religious difference.” 
ve the name of the Post-oflice to which ~ itn ay wap e _ eT s. 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on The gentleman was obliged to listen to a long har- 
our books unless this is done, A angue, and was doubtless humiliated by the sense of 
The Date against your name on the margin of a. hats pea . nd 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is | his own stupidity, but he did not hear a word about 


Coleridge or his works. 















paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid | —E 

I and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
eters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- : 7 a) 
RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, MOSTLY A NATIVE. 
Mass. The proverb which says, “The unexpected always 
happens,” may be liable to many exceptions, but it is 
; always true that the unexpected is the soul of humor. 
For the Companion, The following, from the Arkansas Traveller, illus- 


PERIODICITY OF DISEASE. trates this peculiarity of humor: 
“Are you a native of the State?” asked the Judge 


Intermittent fever (ague) is so called from the reg- | o¢ the United States Court, addressing a fat man who 
ular successive fall and rise of its temperature. In| had been summoned to testify in a case of illicit dis- 
one type of this fever, the subsidence of the fever is for | tilling. 

“Mostly, judge. 

“T mean, were you born in this State?” 

“T understand. I wa’n’t born here, but I’m mighty 
nigh a native.” 

[ a + ame here when you were quite young, I sup- 

ose 2 

“No, sir; aint been here but about ten year.’ 

“How old are you?” 





” 
one day, in another for two days, in a third for three 


days. Many diseases run their course in a fixed num- 
ber of weeks. In typhoid fever, and some other dis 
eases, the temperature falls in the earlier part of the 
day, and rises in the latter part. These facts ave fa 
miliar to dur readers. Careful study indicates that | | 
there is a general law of periodicity in disease—in- | “Fifty.” iat : 
deed, that there are different laws, some having their | he rhen how is it that you are very nearly a native of} 
ieee age ate ‘ | the State?” 
source within the system, and some dependent on “Well, when I come here I only weighed about a 
periodical changes without. hundred pounds. Now I weigh two hundred and 
A daily period shows itself in steady increase of forty; so you see one hundred and forty pounds of 
: : me are native, while only one hundred pounds come 
. 2 from Missoury.”’ 
between noon and two p. m., with a progressive de- > - 
cline, at first slow and later more rapid, reaching its _ ir ince 
sc sole ogg as HE WASN'T SURE. 
minimum between one and three a. m. To this is 
due the more frequent occurrence of death some time Tennyson cries,— 
after midnight. | 
There is a weekly period shown in the more vigor- 
ous condition, of a healthy body, in the earlier part but the sentimental young man who boasted that he 
of the week as compared with the latter part. This Would know the touch of the hand anywhere, and 
is due to the rest of the Sabbath, and indicates that identify its owner without the voice, was “farther 
we are so made that our nervous energy tends to | long” in such matters than the tender stripling who 
is described below as doing escort duty : 








vital activity from three a. m., reaching its maximum 





“Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still;” 


rapid periodical exhaustion. 
There are annual periods connected with the sue- Robert, a bashful lad, recently summoned up enough 

cession of the seasons. Vital vigor inereases through | Courage to escort a young lady home. At the break- 

atin arly spring: declines toward fast-table next morning his father said,— 

autumn, winter and early spring; declines -_ “Well, my son, did you go home with any of the 

the end of spring, and reaches its lowest point at the | girls last night?” 

close of summer. Hence the greater liability to dis- “Yes,” said Bob. 

ease in summer. “Who w as she? ee 

se - , Robert hesitated, but finally blurted out, “I thought 

Different diseases, also, seem to sustain each its | jt was Annie Warren, but when we got to the turn of 
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; panel, TULIPS; 


list of medicinal agents.” [Adv 
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own special relation to the season. The maximum | the road, she went into Ella Ham’s house.” 
prevalence of small-pox is in May; of scarlet fever, “But I should think you might have told by the 
: Rape tegitnge sound of her voice,” said his father: 

in October; of diphtheria, in November and Decem- “Neither of us said a word,” said Bob, blushing 
’ . Py ’ = 
ber; of typhoid fever, in November; of cholera, in | and stammering. 


September; of dysentery and diarrhea, in July and ——~—_ 
; of bronchitis ¢ 8 in January. . is 

August ; of bronchitis and asthma, in anu ury BLOWING BUBBLES. 
Whooping cough, pneumonia and rheumatism are , 

mainly diseases of winter and spring. Any amusement gives pleasure according to the 

The great epidemics have larger periods, spreading | Success of the performance that makes it. Boys and 

widely, perhaps from country to country, for a series | 8itls who have been chagrined by the failure of a 

of years, and then, for a longer series of years, almost | &8™e, will be thankful to know how to improve and | 
wholly disappearing. The last great epidemic of | Perfect it, so that it will “go off every time. 

small-pox in Great Britain and the United States was The blowing of soap-bubbles will be found more sat- 

in 1871 and 1872. Europe and this country have been | isfactory by the use of the following liquid instead of 

¥ soapsuds : Dissolve one part, by weight, of white soup, 

cut into thin slices, in forty — of water (distilled 

water is to be preferred), and filter. Mix two parts, 

by measure, of pure glycerine with one part of the 

- filtered solution, at a temperature of sixty-six degrees 

. . F., and after shaking them together long and violent- 

A GREAT TALKER. ly, leave them at rest for several days. A clear liquid 

Coleridge’s nature compelled him to talk. He was will settle, with a turbid one above. The former is 

to be drawn from beneath the latter with a siphon, 


visited four times by cholera, which is now on its 
fifth world-wide march. 





a full man, but so indolent that he would not write 


unless compelled. He would talk whenever he could | blown with this liquid will last several hours in the 
find a listener, and his talks were impassioned har- | open air. Instead of drawing off the clear liquid with 
| a siphon, the mixed liquid, after standing twenty-four 


+s, lasting froma quarter of an hour to two hours. - “ 
angues, lasting from a quarter 0 ORE TOTWO ROUTE. | 5 cars, may be filtered, and used for the bubbles. 


He did not seem to care whether people understood 
one word he said—if they would only listen to his un- 
dulating speech, he was satisfied. 

Wordsworth and Rogers, the poet-banker, once 
called on Coleridge and sat with him two hours, 
while he talked without intermission. When they 
left the house, both walked for some time without 
speaking. At last, Wordsworth broke the silence by 
exclaiming,— 

“What a wonderful man he is 

“Wonderful, indeed!” said Rogers. 

“What depth of thought, what richness of expres- 
sion!” continued Wordsworth. 

“There’s nothing like him that ever I heard!” re- 
joined Rogers. 

Then there was a pause. 

“Pray,” asked Wordsworth, “did you precisely un- 


a 
KISSING DOGS. 


These are the doctor’s sentiments: 
I feel called upon to refer to a way of receiving dis- 
middle-aged ladies. I refer to the handling, caress- 


ing and kissing of dogs. 
Think of it! Not only is this a method of introduc- 


its social effect; it makes bachelors and spinsters. 
ments being broken, if the young man had not 


poodle a fond embrace and kiss before greeting him. 


“Not precisely,” answered Rogers. 

“Or about the plurality of worlds?” continued 
Wordsworth. 

“I can’t say I did,” replied Rogers, adding, “In- 
deed, if the truth must out, I did not understand a 


tooth-brush after eating. 


———_—_—_—_ 





derly, “but I had a shmoke out of a neighbor’s pipe, 


” 


“No more did I,”’ said Wordsworth. 
Coleridge’s monologues were never about himself. | and that leaned upon me, 
He would expatiate on this subject or that; draw fine | 


taking the utmost care not to mix thetwo. A bubble | 


A physician of Rome, N, Y., recently read a paper 
before a medical society, in which he said bitter things 
against those ladies who unduly caress their pet dogs. 


ease. It is a degraded practice peculiar to young and 


ing disease into otherwise healthy families, but it has 
I have wondered, when I have heard of engag - 
be. 

come disgusted by seeing his dear one give her little wy ie Lastro ene and Hand Painting. Price, lic. 


. Aeneas > Dogs have their places in this world, as other ani- 
derstand what he said about the Kantian philoso-| mals. They are not responsible for the fact that their 
phy?” anatomical make-up was not more complex, so that 
they could use a handkerchief when necessary, and a 
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For the Companion. 
COMPENSATION, 
We sleep and dream of joys 
Too sweet for earth; 
We wake, and sighing, say, 
0 life, 
What art thou worth? 
Who liveth to the Lord, 
He lives indeed! 
Who loveth fellow-man, 
€ sows 
Most precious seed! 
Oh, recompense most sweet! 
With willing heart 
We take the cross of love! | 
) life, 
How fair thou art! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


<@ 
> 





For the Companion. 


SMELT-FISHING ON THE ICE. 


Few boys know what glorious sport there is in 


| 








fishing for smelts. Piled up in heaps on the bench- | 
es of the fish-markets, they look insignificant in 
company with cod and halibut; and the idea of 
catching such little things one by 
seems a small business. But the people on the 
coast of Maine, old and young, and even the girls, 
await with enthusiastic impatience the approach 
of the season when smelts begin to throng the 
rivers, inlets and bays,—for both on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts they are, with one exception, 
salt-water fish. “Smelts and cold weather come 
together” is an old rhymed adage. 

Once upon a time, in December, I had the luck 
to get an invitation from my old playmate, Frank 
Mayo, to go down and join his party in this sport, 
which was all new to me, but which he described 
ina way that made me eager to accept. 

We met on the banks of the Samoset River. My 
companions had made preparations for staying 
seyeral days, having converted an old boat, high 
and‘dry upon the bank, into a camping lodge, 
with'an entrance by the cabin door. The smoke 
curled from a stove-pipe which passed straight up 
through the deck, like a mast. 

When I arrived, a cluster of faces filled the 
dvorway. 

“Hallo, Jack! Why didn’t you let us know 
when you were coming?” “That fish-letter drew 
you in.” “Come in! come in!” Such was the 
boisterous and hearty welcome I received from my 
friends, who dragged me within before I had time 
to reply. . 

Entering the cabin and shaking hands all 
around, I was first asked to write my name in the 
“register,” and then invited to inspect the quar- 
ters. I particularly noticed four bunks on either 
side of the cabin. The stove gave forth a sizzling 
melody on the frying-pan, whose fumes filled the 
cabin with a fragrant incense that put an edge to 
our appetites. 

The table in the centre was set for supper, and 
around it we were soon seated and doing justice to 
the fare. After that the evening was made merry 
with recounting the day’s catch, telling stories, 
cracking jokes, and singing songs to the thrum- 
ming of a banjo. The wind, too, whistled a low 
accompaniment outside, in tones so cheerless as to 
increase our enjoyment of the situation. 

Frank stopped our glee by reminding us that we 
had to turn out early on account of the tide; and 
as he was the leader we turned in and were very 
soon fast asleep. Before dawn the boys were 
astir, getting breakfast of coffee and ham and eggs 
by the light of a lantern. 

“It's going to be a nice day for smelts,” said 
Frank, “for it’s awful cold outside. Rig up 
warm,” 


Accordingly we wrapped ourselves in thick coats 
and overcoats, dressed our feet with two pairs of 
beavy wool socks inside of rubber boots, and wore 
our caps, fur inside, down over our ears. 

The following is a description of our fishing- 
tackle. The dine, of stout linen, is about four feet 
long, fastened to a heavy wire. A chunk of lead is 
melted around the wire where the line is fastened, 
‘© send straight down (when the tide is running) 
the hooks that are hung to each end of the wire 
by gut leaders about eight inches long. The pole 
'Sonly a pine stick, tapering to the end at which 
the line is tied. The rest of the outfit consists of 
three or four such poles and lines, extra hooks, an 
iee-chise] and a box of “sand-worms” for bait. 

For our comfort canvas booths, or tents, had 
heen erected over ice-holes to protect us from the 
cutting winds. Some of these tents had stoves,— 
lust think of going a-fishing in a tent, and warm- 
ng your shins at a fire ina stove, between “bites!” 
‘imple Simon, who once tried sport of that sort, 
failed perlaps only because he expected too much 
of the pail. 

But to return to the tents. They were ten feet 
“quare, mounted upon a frame of four by four tim- 
ber, and anchored to the ice by grappling hooks, 
me Constructed that they could be hauled on the 
‘eto places where the fishing was best; for 
Melts are very fickle about biting. Sometimes 


one with a hook | ™0on and planets, is rapid enough to be detected | 
' by casual observation for a day or two; it is but a 





denly stop, and I would not get a bite for an hour. 
Like most fish, they bite best during flood tide. 

At night the smelts are taken home on sleds, and 
once a week an agent comes to purchase them at 
five cents a pound. 

. An average catch would be about seventy-five 
pounds. The first day I caught fifty pounds, which 
the young “salts” said was “fair for a new ’un.” 
My share for the week was fifteen dollars—leaving 
me eight dollars in pocket after returning to Bos- 
ton—and more fun than Vanderbilt could pay for. 
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For the Companion. 


THE DISTANCE OF A STAR, 


And How Astronomers Have Measured It. 


By Prof. C. A. Young. 
In the constellation of the Swan there is a little | 
star, known as 61 Cygni, barely visible to the | 
naked eye, but regarded with much interest by as- 
tronomers. 
In the first place, it is a double star, and its two | 
components are nearly alike in brightness, and | 
about 16/’ apart. Whether they revolve around | 
each other or not, is not yet certain. If they do, 
the time required for a revolution must be several 
centuries. 
In the next place, this star is moving through the 
sky at a most unusual rate. So far as is now 





| 
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| 





it is not meant that the motion, like that of the 
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little more than 5/‘annually. But among the mil- 
lions of stars, only about one hundred and fifty are 
at present known to drift more than 1’ in a year, 
and the swiftest of them all (a little star invisible 
to the naked eye, and known as “1830 Groom- 
bridge’’) moves only 7 1-2/’. 

And here a word as to “seconds” ('’), lest some 
reader should not understand the term. In describ- 
ing the apparent distance from each other of two 
points in the sky, or the apparent size of a heaven- 
ly body, we cannot properly use feet or inches, or 
any units of that sort. The mistake is often made; 
but it is just as correct to say that two stars are 
three pounds, as three feet, apart. The proper units 
are those of angular measure, degrees, minutes and 
seconds. 

A ball one foot in actual diameter has an appar- 
ent or angular diameter of one degree at a distance 
of fifty-seven feet three and one-half inches. To 
reduce its apparent diameter to 1/’, it would have 
to be taken to a distance of 206,265 feet—a little 
more than thirty-nine miles. 

The apparent diameter of the moon is about half 
a degree, or 1,800/’; the “swift” motion of 61 Cygni 
(5'’ @ year) would, therefore, carry the star a dis- 
tance in the sky equal to the moon’s diameter in 
about three hundred and sixty years. Probably 
this motion at first seems slow rather than rapid; 
but then this 5’ of annual drift means a space ten 
times as great as the radius of the earth’s orbit, 
and to pass over it in a year, the two stars must be 
rushing along together with a speed of, at least, 
sixty miles a second. A cannon ball, doing its 
“level best,” takes more than three seconds to go 
a mile: compared with our double star, it hardly 
crawls. 

I have said at least sixty miles a second, for the 
star may really be going much faster, if besides its 


Y bite so eagerly that two or three lines wonld | thwartwise motion it is also moving toward or 


beas much as I could attend to; then they sud- | from us. 








The third fact, and the one which invests this 
star with its most special astronomical interest, is 
that it is the first which ever had its distance meas- 
ured. It is more than four hundred thousand times 
as far away as the sun; so remote that if it were 
coming straight towards us with its speed of sixty 
miles a second, it would not arrive for one hundred 
thousand years. Light 
itself, which travels 
from the sun to the 
earth in just about five 
hundred seconds,takes 
six and one half years 
on the road. 


In ancient times, as a) 
o+ 
every one knows, com- 
: ie 
mon belief placed the T #6 
earth at the centre of 
the universe; above ¢ 


the air came the moon, 
sun and planets, while 
beyond them was the 
sphere of the fixed 
stars. As to the dis- 
tances of the heavenly 
bodies, no very definite 
ideas prevailed. One 
astronomer thought he had discovered that the sun 
was about nineteen times as far distant as the 
moon, and it was thought quite likely that the 
stars might be in some*such proportion remoter 


| known, only one other star moves faster. Of course, | than the sun. 


But the estimate falls utterly, even ridiculously, 
short of the truth. With the moon’s actual dis- 





tance as the basis of calculation, it would make 





3 ON THE ICE. 

| the sun’s distance about four and one half million 
| miles, instead of ninety-three million; and that 
| of the stars less than ninety million—not one two 
hundred thousandth of the real truth. 

Later, but not yet quite three hundred years 
ago, when the doctrines of Copernicus began to 
be accepted, and men came to understand that the 
sun, and not the earth, is the centre of the planetary 
| system, it was at once perceived that the distance 

of the stars must be vastly more than nineteen 
times that of the sun, because their positions in the 
sky are not sensibly affected by the earth’s motion 


ing objects change their distance and direction 
from us precisely as they would if we were at rest, 
and they themselves were moving with our actu- 
al motion exactly reversed. 

For instance,—suppose that Iam walking due 
north across a field in which there is a tree; ata 
given moment measure my distance and direction 
from the tree; do so 
again a minute later. 
Now what I say, and 
could easily prove, is 
that, at the end of that 
minute, the distance 
and bearing of the tree 
are precisely the same 
as they would have 
been if I had stood 
still, and the tree 
itself had travelled 
south at the same 
speed with which I 
really walked north- 
ward. 

When we ride upon 
a@ railroad train all 
things fly backward 
past us; near objects, 
swiftly ; remoter objects, less rapidly ; while dis- 
tant mountains only creep. But in every case the 
apparent, or, to be technical, the relative motion is 
precisely the same as if we were at rest, and in- 
visible locomotives were dragging back with our 
own velocity every telegraph pole and tree and 
house in all the landscape. 

The same thing holds in regard to the stars. 
Each year we traverse a great orbit more than one 
hundred and eighty millions of miles in diameter 
around the sun; it follows necessarily that every 
star in all the heavens appears to describe an ex- 
actly similar orbit. 

Those which are situated in the Ecliptic, so that 
we see this apparent orbit edgewise, will seem sim- 
ply to oscillate back and forth in a straight line; 
those which are 90° from the Ecliptic will move in 
circles ; all others will describe more or less elon- 
gated ovals. In every case the longest line which 
can be drawn in the orbit will be the same as 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit seen perpendicu- 
larly. 

Now if we can find out how long this line looks, 
measured in seconds, we can tell how far it is 
away, just as we could tell the distance of a house 
of known dimensions from its apparent size. If it 
looks large, it is near; if small, remote. The semi- 
diameter of this apparent orbit of a star expressed 
in seconds is called its paral/ax, and is evidently 
the same as the semidiameter of the earth’s actual 
orbit seen from the star. 

Another definition is often given which comes to 
the same thing, and, perhaps, will make it clearer 
why the semidiameter of the star’s apparent orbit 
is chosen instead of the whole diameter. It is this, 
—a star’s parallax is the change which would be 
produced in its direction by transferring the ob- 
server from the earth to the centre of the sun. 
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Obviously a star’s parallax is the measure of its 
nearness. If the parallax is 1/’, then the star’s dis- 
tance is 206,265 times the sun’s distance from the 
earth; if the parallax is 1-2/’, the distance is twice 
as great, and so on, the smaller parallax unfortu- 
nately corresponding to the greater distance. 

The first modern attempt to measure the paral- 
lax of a star was made by the English philosopher 
Hooke in 1669. He fastened a long telescope to 
the wall of his house, intending to observe with it 
a star every day as it passed the meridian, and to 
see whether the star changed its place at all during 
the different seasons of the year. But his instru- 
ment was broken after he had made only three or 
four observations. 

About the year 1700 Roemer, the Danish astron- 
omer who discovered the motion of light, made a 
new attempt in a different way, and thought he 
had succeeded, though we now know he was mis- 
taken. He published his work and exultation in 
a little book called “Copernicus Triumphans.” 

In 1725 Bradley repeated Hooke’s observation, 
but instead of finding what he was after, he dis- 
covered the so-called aberration of light. Various 
other attempts were made from time to time. The 
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in her orbit; sensibly, that is, to ordinary obser- 
vation, or indeed to any but the most precise and 
careful measurements. 

In fact, however, the refined accuracy of our 
best modern instruments and methods does now, 
in some few cases, bring to light a displacement 
which, though extremely slight, is, after a fashion, 
measurable; and by this very means, the only 
means at our disposal thus far, the problem has 
been solved. 

The necessary observations and measurements 
are among the most laborious and delicate in all 
the range of science, but the principles involved are 
perfectly easy to understand. 

Whenever we ourselves are moving, all surround- 





elder Herschel especially, about the beginning of 
the century, tried the method which has since suc- 
ceeded; but his micrometers were not sufficiently 
accurate, and besides his attention was called off 
by a discovery he was not looking far, that of the 
revolution of double stars. 

The so-called “absolute” method of Hooke and 
Bradley, which depends upon comparing the direc- 
tion of a star at different seasons with that of a 
plumb line, or of the earth’s axis, has met with no 
success, except, perhaps, in one instance. The un- 


certainties connected with the effect of the seasons 
upon the adjustments of the instrument hide and 
bury the minute effects of parallax. 

In several instances, indeed, observations of this 
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sort have even appeared to give the impossible re- 
sult of a xegatire parallax, locating the star ata 
more than infinite distance—“somewhere on the 


a chimney, which had been blown over by the gale. | quarter, and disputes its possession with you. 
“Thanks!” he said; “I never smoke.” Calino, |The only safe way is actually to live on the land. 
who saw how near this gentleman came to being | Then no one can acquire any legal hold on it. 


other side of nowhere,” as has been said. hit by the chimney, cried,— 


It was in 1838 that success was first attained. 
Bessel, the prince of all practical astronomers, had 
come into possession a year or two before of a new 


“If the gentleman had been only two steps far- | t 


“heliometer,” as it is called, an instrument of un-| neys will fall before I am under them.” i 


rivalled power for measuring small angles. He 
selected 61 Cygni for trial, because he thought its 
rapid annual drift indicated nearness; and also 
because it has two small stars situated pretty near 
it apparently, but not participating in the motion 
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“JUMPED.” 


During the season of 1882 I was at work on one 
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of the larger star, and, therefore, probably far be- | of the great wheat-farms of the Red River Valley 


yond it. 
The method which he used, and which had sug- 





in Dakota. There were at that time, and are now, | to give one to each of us, and pine shanties were i 
thousands of people, both Americans and foreign- | | 


gested itself to Galileo, Herschel and others long ers, pouring into that country in search of new | ‘ 


before, consisted simply in measuring the appar- 
ent distance in seconds of the star supposed to be 
near us, from other small stars about it, which 
are presumably at a vastly greater distance. 

They will have no sensible parallax, and the 
parallax of the large star will then evidently cause 
it to change its apparent distance and direction 
from the reference stars as the earth moves in its 
orbit. 

In the case of 61 Cygni, one of the little stars is 
about 12/ east, and the other 7/ south, of the double 
star; by using them as fixed points of reference, 
and measuring their distance from 61 Cygni on 
every available opportunity for two years, Bessel 
was at last able to announce, in 1838, that the 
double star has really a sensible annual orbit. 

His first result made the parallax 0./31; but a 
second series of measurements, extending to 1842, 
gave a little larger value of 0.135. Still later in- 
vestigations by a number of other observers bring 
it up to about 0.150. 

Suppose the star to be represented by an electric 
light upon a mountain thirty-nine miles away.” A 
motion of six inches every six months, first to one 
side and then to the other, would correspond to its 
annual parallax. 

While upon this star, 
_otruve, the Russian astronomer, was investigating 
the bright star “Vega” in the constellation of the 
Lyre, by measuring its apparent distance and di- 
rection from a single little star very near it. He 
found a parallax of 0/725 which later investiga- 
tions have reduced to about 0/°.17, making this star 
about three times as remote as 61 Cygni. 

Simultaneously also a third astronomer, Hen- 
derson, at the Cape of Good Hope, was investigat- 

ing the star Alpha Centauri, which is both very 
brilliant and has an annual drift nearly as great 
as 61 Cygni itself. 

Ile worked, not by measuring its apparent dis- 
from neighboring stars, like Bessel and 
Struve, but by direct observations of its position in 
the sky—of its Right Ascension and Declination 
(to use the technical terms), which correspond to 
the longitude and latitude of a place on the earth’s 
surface. 

He deduced a parallax of nearly 1’’, and his re- 
sult has been substantially confirmed by three dif- 
ferent observers since then. No other star has been 
found with so large a parallax, and accordingly 
Alpha Centauri (unfortunately invisible in the 
United States) is generally regarded as our nearest 
neighbor. 

At the same time it ought to be mentioned that 
a very recent and thorough examination of the 
observations by Dr. Elkin, lately of Strasburg, 
but now of New Haven, leads to serious doubts as 
to the correctness of the result, and makes it rather 
probable that the parallax of Alpha Centauri is 
mily about the same as that of 61 Cygni. 

Newcomb, in the appendix to his popular astron- 
omy, gives a list of sixteen stars of which the 
parallax has been determined, many of them by 
\ glance at it will show how 
very uncertain is still our knowledge as to the dis- 
tance of any particular star. Take “Vega,” for in- 
stance. The good results range from 0’'.10 to 0/'.26, 

The tirst corresponds to a distance more than 
two million times that of the sun from the earth, 
the second to a distance only a little more than 


Bessel was at work 


tance 


several observers. 


| surveyed or not,—you cannot be sure that it will 
| ever be any nearer one. t 
seen us coming, and has begun work, and is afraid 
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Further than this, the land may remain a long 


was “breaking, 


who had been looking ahead sharply, cried out, 
“Where is that fellow breaking, anyhow ?” 


I looked in the direction of his finger. 


A man 
> and at a break-neck pace, too, 


ime unsurveyed, though by exercising good judg- | His horses were almost on a run, and he was 


ther on, he would have been struck on the head. I} ment a piece can be selected that is likely to be | s 
will walk very slowly hereafter, so that the chim- | surveyed within a year or two. 


If, too, the land | 
s distant from a railroad,—whether it has been 


However, we decided to run our risk. The land 


spoken of lay about a hundred miles west of the | we'll be after him. 
own where we were at work. would, too. 


A sufficient number of good quarters were found 





triding along after them, as fast as he could go. 
“Ts he on 34?” This was our section. 
“Yes, he must be.” 
“Get up!” cried John, standing up, and slapping 
he mules with the ends of the reins. “He has 


If that was my own claim, | 
See him go it!” 
And off the mules started at a goud pace, keep- 


ng clear of the frequent “gopher holes,” which 


yuilt on them to indicate that they had been | would have brought a “green” mule to grief. 


In the autumn, after we had fin- 
ti 


‘squatted” on. 








homes; and although there are millions of acres 
yet unoccupied, still there is much competition 
over fertile lands lying near the railroads. 

Where such hordes of people are seeking homes, | 
amusing and exciting incidents often occur, con- 
nected with their attempts to secure land. Like 
many of the other young men on the farm, I 
wished to secure a good “quarter section” of Goy- 
ernment land. With other “hands” on the farm, 
I used to sit on the threshold of the barn-door a 
little while before bed-time every night, and talk 
about the different localities still open for settle- 
ment. The difficulty always was, that we could 
not hear of any good lands that were within a 
reasonable distance from a railroad, which had 
not been already taken. 

“But there must be some way of getting good 
land,” I said, one evening. ‘The thousands of | 
Norwegians that 
are pouring in here 


I 


ished the fall ploughing, we all went out to 
“squat” in earnest tiil the time for winter work to 
begin in the woods. 

The claims were really very fine ones. The land 
thereabouts is rolling, and the soil is rich—black 
loam with a little gravel, and a clay subsoil. My 
claim, which of course I examined closely, had 
some meadow land in it, which would be wet in 
the spring. But there was a great amount of low 
land, and I concluded that when it was broken up 
and cultivated, it would probably not hold water. 

Up to this time our possession had not been dis- 
puted. We nailed up our doors, and went off to 
work in the woods for the winter. By spring the 
railroad had reached a point only five miles from 
my claim, and there forked, sending off a branch 
on each side of us northward. 

Of course, under these circumstances, our land, 
even though un- 
surveyed, was very 





find land some- 
where, and _ settle 
down.” 

“We can get 
plenty of good land 
the way they get 
it,” said a_ tall, 
heavy man, who 
was a foreman in 
the lumber regions 
in winter. “When 
they find that all 
the surveyed land 
near railroads is 
taken, they take 
the  unsurveyed 
lands.” 

“Yes,” said an- 
other, “but you 
can’t file any claim 
on unsurveyed 
land. They select 
a lot of land, and 





eight hundred thousand times the same unit. Ac- 
cording to the tirst, light from this star is thirty- 
tive years old when it reaches us; according to the 
second, only fourteen years. 

Before any extensive and precise knowledge of 
the star distances can be obtained, there must be a 
very great improvement in our instruments and 
means of observation. In the meanwhile we must 
make the most of the truth we have already ascer- 
tained. We know enough at present to be perfectly 
sure that light itself occupies years and even cen- 
turies in coming to us from some of these distant 
we know that they are suns, comparable in 
nature, magnitude and brightness with our own, 
and many of them vastly its superiors. 

We know that silent and unchanging as they 
seem to be, they are the seat of unimaginable en- 
ergies and activity, and are flying through space 
with inconceivable velocities. When we contem- 
plate these things, our planetary system itself, enor- 
mous as it is, shrinks to a point of space, its history 


orbs; 


to a pont of time, 

And as for ourselves, our little world, our fleet- 
ing lives, what can we say or feel, but this : “What 
is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man that thou visitest him >” 

cde sad tninatesen 

A Frencu Bvuui.—The following bit of Pars 
pleasantry shows that the Celt of France is as apt 
in blundering as the Celt of Ireland: A gentleman 


‘squat’ on it with 
their families. In 
| this way they ‘hold 
the fort’ without 
any title until it is 
surveyed, and then 
they file on it. But 
we can’t settle on 
a piece of land to 
keep off other land- 
hunters.” 

“Hold on, now !” 
said a third. “I 
know of some 
good unsurveyed 
lands, where the railroad is sure to come before 
long, within a few miles from here. If each of us 
should build a cheap shanty on the quarter he 
selects, no one will trouble us. We can hold them 
until they are surveyed, and then file our claims 
at once.” 

After discussing this proposition, we decided to 
send one of the men, a shrewd fellow from Wis- 
consin,—everybody here is from somewhere,— 
whom we thought to be a good judge of land, to 
select for us some good quarters and attend to 
having our shanties built. The objections to set- 
tling on unsurveyed lands we found to be these : 





not open to the filing of claims, there is apt to be 


going along the Rue de Rivoli received at his feet | difficulty if some other person selects the same | 





So long as the land is unsurveyed, and hence | 


valuable. But the 
spring opened early 
this vear, and we 
could not go to our 
claims as we had 
intended. 

As soon as seed- 
ing was completed, 
we thought _ it 
would be well for 
two of us to go 
down with a team 
and “break” (turn 
the sod), five aeres 
on each claim, and 
put up better shan- 
ties. If this was 
done, we thought, 
no one would be 
likely to “jump” 
the claims; that is, 
to settle on them 
in spite of our pre- 
vious claim. 

I was one of 
those chosen to go 
on this expedition, 
and John Weeden 
was the other. And 
on Saturday, May 
19th, we set off 
from the farm, 
with the breaking 
plough in the wag- 
on, Nell and Dot, 
the mules, in the 
harness, and old 
white Tuck be- 
hind. It was a three days’ drive across the prairie, 
and we reached our claims late on the afternoon of 
Tuesday. Driving to the quarter where we had de- 
cided to build a little shanty for the mules, we put 
the plough, bedding and housekeeping outfit into 
the old shanty; and as it was too late to put up 
the shanty that night, and rain was threatening, 
| we concluded to push on to the railroad junction, 
| and there spend the night. In the morning we in- 
tended to return with a load of lumber. 

Now the quarter on which we had left the load 
was numbered N. W. 20. The village where we 
| were going lay several miles southeast, in another 
township. On our way, we came to the four quar- 


“What section are you on?” I asked, as we 
lrew up by the man. 
He was about fifty years old, and wore a pair of 


ragged gray trousers and a red shirt. 


“Whoa!” he said, and stood still, leaning on his 
plough-handles. 
“Have you boys got claims up here ?” he asked, 


slowly. 


‘What section are you on?” 
“Well, boys, this land isn’t surveyed yet. And 


so it isn’t divided into sections, and so I aint on no 


section, and you aint on no section.” And he 
grinned at his own wit. 
“You know what we mean,” I said. “You're 


not at work here without knowing where you 
are.” 


“Yes, I s’pose I do. But it’s only my opinion. 
That’s all. Just my opinion.” 

“Did you find any shanties on here ?” 

“Ne.” 

A “jumper” on unsurveyed land will never 


acknowledge that he has seen a previous squatter's 


shanty. He generally takes care to send it up the 


chimney by way of the cooking-stove. 


“But if I had,” the old fellow went on, “I 
shouldn’t have cared. Just sticking up a shanty 
and then going off for eight or nine months, won't 
hold the land. Me, and my sons, and my pard- 
ners, will get onto that kind every time, and hold 
it, too.” 

And away he went again, whipping up his team 
and striding after them, as if he had the whole 
Western prairie to break before sundown. 

“That old fellow means business,” said John, 
driving on. ‘He’s about right, too, and we have 
left these claims too long. And any one that 
comes along as he does, and goes to work on them, 
is going to hold them.” . 

“But look here, John. Suppose he comes down 
on ours, the next ones south, and ploughs them 
round, to-night, for his sons or his ‘pardners’”’—— 
“You get off here,” said John, quickly, ‘and 
get onto your claim, and keep him off mine, too, 
if he comes on before I’m back.” 

I jumped out, and away went John, back to our 
quarter. He had gone for the plough. 
“Improvements” were to be begun on our claims 
that night. 

He did not pass by the old man again, but swung 
round a little ridge of land which intervened be- 
tween them, and I think the old fellow did not no- 
tice him. At any rate he kept on racing round his 
quarter, his plough jumping out at every little 
stone or gopher-hole, but he seemed to manage to 
get it in again without stopping. 

Before long I saw John coming back. The 
mules were on a lope, and the team in its progress 
made no small noise. 

The old man was at the farther side of his quar- 
ter, just then, a half-mile from where I stood. 
But he heard the noise, as John passed by, the 
other side of the ridge, and he stopped his plough. 
I could see him standing still, listening. Then he 
seemed to catch the meaning of the sound, and as 
quick as a flash he threw out his plough, and 
started the mules towards our claims. 

He wanted to begin work on them before we 
did, so that he might have some show of a claim on 
them. But the team could not make very good 
time with the plough dragging behind them, as he 
soon found out. I could not help laughing to see 
them approaching—John’s team loping along on 
one side of the ridge, and the old man alternately 
hurrying his mules along, and holding them back 
for fear his plough would be bounced to pieces. 

John drove up and leaped out. “Unhitch the 
team,” he cried, as he drew out the plough. 

We had started the furrow on John’s land, and 
had crossed the line and struck into mine as the 
old man came puffing up. 

Two minutes later, and he would have made the 
“first improvements” on the south-west quarter. 

Even if he had done so while we were on the 
land and hitching up the team, it would not have 
secured to him the real title to the quarter, of 
course, but he probably thought he might scare us 
off by the manceuvre. When he saw that he had 
come on a wild-goose chase, he turned his team 
about without a word, and moved slowly away- 

We stayed on our claims till we had broken ten 
acres apiece and put up two good shanties, each 
twelve by fourteen feet. We found on investig® 
tion that nearly all the other claims taken by out 
party had been “jumped.” The two which still 
remained open we broke some land on, and put Up 
two shanties, and so far they are unmolested. 

The land is not yet surveyed, but it is cenerally 
expected, through the region, that it soon will be. 
Meanwhile tne old jumper and his son cling closely 
to their claims in 34. ‘ They are afraid to leave for 





ters which had heen taken by boys in onr party. 
While we were still some distance away, John, 





fear they might return to find themselves the 
“jumpers jumped.” Hven MItciuklle 
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Halford Sauce for family use invaluable to cooks. 
Halford Sauce makes your food more nutritious. 


. 
Mr. J. W. Cook, president Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co., recommends Hood's Sarsaparilla. {Adv. 











86 TO $8 A_ DAY—SELLING 

THE NICKEL TIDY HOLDER. 

Over fifty thousand sold. Every fam- 

Oily buys them. AGENTS WANTED. 

Sample and price list, by mail, 16c, in two-cent sen 
WM. HASSELBACH, Box Ab, Sandusky, Ohio 


Send us a stg amp and we will send 
STAM PING. we feng ts tions for stamping on 
vet, Felt, ete., so it will 
not rub off. Send us ce. ™ we we will send also BIG 
BOOK of 1328 Designs for Stamping and Fancy 
Work. T. E. PARKER, , Lynn, |} Mass. 
J One AGENTS WANTED—TO 
LL THE EXCELSIOR TIDY 
Tow DER, the best selling article in 
Esa the world. LARGE PROFITS TO 
Sample and price list, by mail, 16¢., in two- 
F. UNCKRICH & CO,, Sandusky, Ohio. 


CITY SHOPPING. 


For ladies residing at a distance; care and long expe- 
rience exercised in all selections. Se ad +4 circular. 





AGENTS. 
ce nt sti amps. F. 





MKs, A. E, SHORT, 
f+ 8 1522 N. Toth ‘st.; Phitelelonta, Pa. 


DO YOUR OWN STAMPING 
with our Artistic Patterns, for em- 
broidery; easily transferred, and can 
be used itty times over. Outfit of 


23 Ele, Fx Patterns, with material, etc., 60 te. post- 
paid. PATTEN PU B. CO., 38 W. 4th St., N. Y. 


CcCooK BOOK published, is uni- 
B versal verdict of “Herald Cooking 

School,” the premium given with Chi- 
cago Weekly Herald for $1.50), Sample co »y, With descrip- 
tion of book, sent free. Address JAMES Ww. scoT 
Publisher, Chicago, Ills. 


ayia Hl — 


And the Colors of Flowers, A new book, showing 
the Correct Colors, ades, and Stitches, for 
rs. How to press, trim, and 
finish, etc. 73 illustrations. A € somplete Guide to 
Art Needlework. Sent “¥ x for 35 cents. 
W.N. SWE Co., Lynn, Mass. 


BOY Send us 10 cents and we 
will send you a RUSSIA 
LEATHER PENCIL POCKET to hold 
2pens. One to hold 3 pens for 15 cents, 
and our special terms to agents. Every 
Man and Boy wants one, and we want 
agents everywhere. 
L APHAM & BOG: ART, 3 John St., N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 

THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
a Slipping. Holds itself on the 
eeps the work just where 

you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds, 
_— cially adapted for lady canvass- 


ers. Address 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


Exclusive territory . Particulars free. 


COLUMBIA | 4 


and Tricycles. 
The Popular Staats | for Business and 








ure, 
Send stamp for That rated (36-page) 
Catalogue. 


THE POPE m’F’C CoO., 
597 Washington St., BosTON, MASS, 


- THE CELEBRATED 
RACINE BOATS 
and Canoes, 


ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


a "LA PSTREAK BOATS. 


We build to order anything in the boat line. 


THOS. KANE & CO., (eon 2.) 
137 and 139 Ww abash Ave., HICAGO. 


66 ” Reversible Collars and Cuffs, 
GELO, RAPHAEL. 
Xe > ‘standing style, Murillo, 


averal webs of Fine 
Muslin, starched together 
form the FABRIC, Pol- 
ished both sides. Linene 
Collars and Cuffs have no 
wrong side. Ten for 25 

ce ath 4 w by —_ to try. Two Gold Medals 
awarded at M.C. M. A. Fair, Boston, 1 1881. Collar and 
ne cuffs any size, postpaid for SIX cts. Circulars free. 

eversible Collar 0., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


FRESH FLOWERS. 


FrREsn FLOWERS is the title of a most beautiful and 
attractive little Song Book for the younger children in 
Sunday Schools, or the so-called INFANT Classes. MRS, 
EMMA PITT, the coMpiler, is widely known and cele- 
brated for Songs and Hymns for children, whom she 
thoroughly understands. More than 50 bright songs, 
such as “Little Lambs,” “Snowflakes,” “Little Sam- 
uel.” and “Children’s Sheaves.” Nothing babyish. All 
in good taste. An abundance of Pictures. ‘25 cents. 
$2.40 per dozen 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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Bicycles and Tricycles. 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Catalogue and Terms. 


STODDARD, LOVERING & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LE ={ PAGE 'S 
LIQUID GLUE 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 
& by thousands of first-class m’frs.& 
mechanics throughout the world,for 

all kinds of fine work on Wood, Ivory, 
§ Leather, Paper, Glass, Marble, &c, 


@ Awarded GOLD MEDAL@t world’s 


Ex’bn, London, 1883. Pronounced the 


STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 
Amateurs.& in bottles forFamily use 
for repairing Furniture,Glass,China 
and Bric-a-Brac. By mail, 25 cts. 


READ HOW TO CET A 


SAMPLE CAN FREE. 


Go to any retail dealer, show him this advertisement 
and get hin to write on his business card if he does not 
keep Le Glue, then send the card to us with 10 cts. 
to pay and ye hay send to Re sealer two sam- 
Dies, one for him and one for y: ffer is good for 


One month only. RUSSIA CEMENT con Gloucester, Mass. 

















RUDCE. | 


kali in the soap, which draws 


says; 


Chapped hands result from two causes. 











Too much al- 
the natural oil from the skin, 


leaving it harsh, dry, or liable to crack, or the fats from 
which the soap is made are not properly combined with 
the alkali, so, from its greasy nature it is impossible to 
rinse off the soap after washing. 

Prof. Leeds, Ph. D., Stevens Institute of Technology, 


‘The Ivory Soap, while strongly cleansing, leaves the 
skin soft and pleasant to the touch, instead of harsh, un- 
comfortable, and liable to crack.” 





If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY SOAP. 
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The Most Popular 


blood purifier in use is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It is 
a grand specific in cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Erysipelas, Kidney Diseases, and troubles of the 
Stomach and Liver. For Languor, General De- 
a and the various Disorders arising from a 
vitiated condition of the blood, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
| is invaluable. 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Kidney Com- 
plaint, from which I had suffered for years. It is 
the most effectual remedy I ever used.—Philip G. 
Raymond, Duluth, Minn. 


Ayers Sar 


saparilla is the most powerful, and at the same 
time the most economical, of blood purifiers. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


THE BEST 


Ten years ago my health began to fail. I was 
troubled with a distressing Cough, Night Sweats, 
Weakness, and Nervousness. I tried various rem- 
edies prescribed by different physicians, but became 
so weak that I could not go up stairs without 
stopping to rest. My friends recommended me to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which I did, and I am 
now as healthy as ever.—Mrs. E. L. Williams, 
Alexandria, Minn. 


Ayer’s Sarsapacilla is superior to any 


Blood Purifier 


that I have ever tried. I have taken it for Scrofula, 
Canker, and Salt Rheum, and received much ben- 
efit. I have also found this medicine very effective 
in curing stomach troubles.—Millie J. Peirce, So. 
Bradford, Mass. 


Ihave sold Ayer’s Extract of Sarsaparilla for the 
= twelve years, and alwa ~ with re satis- 
action to the purchaser.— Nelson S - Whitman, 
Nashua, N. H. 


My family have been greatly benefited by 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


As a spring medicine, it cannot be excelled.—J. C. 
Roberts, 58 Howard St., Utica, N. Y. 


Sold by all druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





ROCKFORD WATCHES 


Are unequalled in EXACTING SERVICE. 


Used the Chief 
echanician of the 
- © Coast Survey; 

y e Admira 
in the 





Way men. They are 
recognize as 
for all uses in which 
close time and jcurepil| 





THE CSE 





are requisites. Sol 
Rrineipal cities and 
COMPANY'S ~ = &, Agents, 


fesdinng , Ae Ee give a Full Warranty, 





— TWAIN'S NEW WORK, 


“ADVENTURES OF- 
UCKLEBERRY FINN” 


(Tom Sawyer's Comrade.) 










Prospectuses now ready. 
i Fine Heliotype of the 
author in each book. 
® agents wanted. <. Splendid Terme! 
~~ CHARLES .' WEBSTER & CO, 


658 BROADWAY, new Yor city. 


oe 





APPEARS FEBRUARY 18th 








EASTER CARDS are always beautiful and attract- 
ive; this year’s assortment is unusually large and fine, 

No. 1—FOR 50 Curse and 4 cents for postage, 17 
MARCUS ARD’S, PRANG’S, HILDER 
SHEIMER ay FALKNER, and other finest Eas- 


ter Cards, together with a handsome double 
Fringed Card. 


No. 2—FOR 5O CENTS and 4 cents for Postage, 10 
large and fine Cards from the above publishers, 
with one Double Folding Card. 

No, 3—FOR $1.00 and 6 cents for Postage, a choice 
selection ~ 25 beautiful Cards of MARCU 


RANG'S, etc., a beautiful Hand- 
Painted aa Gack. 


No, 4—FOR $1.00 and 8 cents for Postage, a selec- 
tion of 10 of our largest and finest Cards, 
togethe r with a large double Folding 


No. 5—FOR $1.00 and 16 cents for Postage, 10 
ouble Fringed Cards (not folding), each in 
a separate envelope, 
No. 6—FOR = CENTS and 2 cents for Postage, 8 
MARCU 


A WARD’S, PRANG’S, TUCK’S, and 
other be aati fan cards. 


No. 7—-FOR 5@O CENTS and 4 cents for Postage, 5 
Chromo Lith. Cards, on fine satin, in colors, 


Fringed Cards, Hand-Painted Cards, and other 
Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50 and 75 Cents, and $1 
each, for Christmas, Birthday or Annive rsary, Which 

will be selected with care for different tastes and’ ages. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY.—5 MARCUS WARD'S, 
PRANG’S, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 
$1 and 8 cents posiage. Better assortment, 82 and10 
cts. postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, 3 
and 20 cents for postage and registering. 


TO AGENTS AND DEALERS, or any one 
ordering $5, 40 cts. for postage and registering, of 
the above packets, at one time, a #1.00 packet will 
be sent free, and as the smallest card in any of these 
packages will sell readily for five or ten cents each, a 
handsome profit can be realized, 


Every packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors and 
heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmi3sion. 


THE LOWEST PRICES IN THE U. 8S, 


PAPER BY THE POUND. —Conplete Sample 
Sheets of Paper and Envelopes with price and number 
of sheets to a pound, sent to any address on receipt of 
fifteen cents to pay postage. : 


H. H. CARTER, 
Wholesale Stationer and Paper Dealer, 
No. 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


See last page of fang COMPANION HOLIDAY ‘Nume 


BER, December 11, 1884 
THE — 


WATERBURY ¢< 
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“Of course I’ve got the correct i 
Mine’s a Waterbury!” 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 


For sale by all Dealers, Ask your Jeweler for it, 
The cheapest time-keeping Watchin the World! 


GEO. MERRITT, Gen'l Selling Agent, 
52 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK CITY. 


JAMES PYLES 











PEARLINE 


WASHING »» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 





‘JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 








In combination, proportion, and process, Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla is peculiar to itself. 
STU DY. “A Business Sranebee ashe by 
HOME > mail. Address C. L. Bryant, Sec’y, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Remedy is superb. 


THE DAMARIS ASTHMA Wrierenit oid we 


mail large trial package free. DAMARIS CO., Media,Pa. 
E ARN®@es graphy or Shorthand and T 

Writing Here. Situations furnis hoy 

Address VALENTINE BrOsS., Janesville, W isconsin, 

. Dialo, ues, Tableau, Speakers, ete. for 

School, Club and Parler. Best out. Cata- 

y logue “Pp” tree, T. 8. DENISON,Chicago,Ll. 

VER the Garden Wall, and { 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c.; 100 Birthday, Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, lic. L. HATHAW AY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
cts., lic., 25c., He. buys a Speaker, Dialogue, 
1 Recitation, or Play Book, Catalogue free. 
Gerald d Pierce & Co., 122 De arborn } St., C hicago, Il. 
Stammeril 7 Thorou hly Cured, Indorsed by Dr. Ham- 
g mond, the late Peter Cooper, and others. 
Send for circular. J. &. Aldrich, 9 W. Mth St., N. Y 














THE NEW TRIANGULAR DOMINOES 
Are not the old Dominoes, nor anything like them; but 
a novel, unk ue, and attractive gy that eve rybody 
should have. Two dimes, Frank H, Richards, Troy, N. Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Turkish Rug Patterns, stampe din colors on Burla 
Permanent business for agents.Catalogue for stamp.E.S. 
Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper, 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANCIS A.WALKER, Pres’t. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
Combines a lasting odor with an 
exquisitely delicate fragrance; at- 
tractive in appearance, delightful in 
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“FLORAL 


- 'VICK’'S GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 illus. 
trations, with Guerigtions of the best Flowers and Vege- 
tables, prices of Seeds and saath, © and how to grow them, 
Printed in English and German, rice only 10 cents, which 
may be deducted from first order. It tells what you want for 
the Garden, and how to get it instead of running to the grocery 
at the last moment to buy whatever seeds are left over, meeting 
with Seorpetntment after weeks of waiting. 
B NLY 


UY OD VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS, 
USTRATED ONTHLY AGAZINE, Colored Plate in every 
oso num- .—, and many fine illus- teations, Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies 
Specimen numbers 10 cts; 3 trial copies 25 cts. ‘We will send to one address Vick’s 


rices named bw ey! two eae atthe 
r Wide Awake, 


os, N. Y. 


Magazine and any y one of the following pabliations at the 


orice of one—Century, $4.50; Harper’s Monthly, $4.00; Bt AMES las, $3.50; eer, $1.25 














___THE Y OUTH’S| 
oO all. Best varieties at low 
ROSESEt es 
Satisfaction gua ro 
RO SES: es, all distinct sorts, labeled,by mail, 
and House Plants and Bulbs. Safe ar- 
one now 

The only 

will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
roup ith as never failed to cure, The remedy is 
ree by mail, P rice, 50 cts. per box. Four dollars per 


our eierien Guide, just published, 

E 

es & BRO., Seedsnien, Pella, la. 

*ric es greatly reduced 

n teed 

HUNT, 2000 Halstead Street, Wright’s Grove, Ills. 

or 15 Climbing, or 7 Moss Ros- 

GROUP REM EDY ise known La 
ae twe ry a years, and in every case of any kind of 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 


on a postal to 





ARE WARRANTED 
FIRST-CLASS in every 
er — == pag 





Cheer, and Vick’s aout for $3.00, 
T 
w Fu “7 sent FREE 


BU b p F Fe S FARM ANNUAL FOR ISs5 to all who write for it 


Itisa Handsome Book of 120 pages, hundreds of beautiful illustrations, two Colored Piates, and 
tells all about the best Farm and Garden Seeds, including IMPORTANT Novelties of Real Merit. 
Farmers, Market Gardeners, and Planters who want THE BEST SEEDS at THE LOWEST PRICES. 


staiuio W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA PA. 

















a 8 2 ought to have it. 
ge greenhouses. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. MILLER & 
3Everblooming,or 13 ‘Hardy, 
for $1. Many thousands of Be -dding 
rival & satisfac. guar. dD. R. Woods y: New Brighton, Pa, 
B.REED, Same PA. 
medicine 
this medicine has used it in his private practice for the 
tasteless and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
toed 9 Jamaica, N. Y. 


- A. BELDIN, M. 


Will buy 14 Roses, or 14 Geraniums, 
or 14 Coleus, or 14 Carnations, or 14 
Chrysanthemums, or 14 Heliotropes, 
or 14 Verbenas, or 14 Pansies, or 
14 Fuchsias, or 14 Vines, or 14 Glad- 
joli, or 14 Tuberoses, or 14 Bouvard- 
jas, or 14 Basket Plants, or one each 
of the above collections free by mail. 
Catalogue free. Address 


BEACH & CO., Richmond, Ind, 











The 
Atwood 
Cologne 
Acres 


ceipt of a two-cent postage 
sure cure for Dyspepsia, 
digestion, Heartburn, Sour =* 

and Malaria. SNOW & EARL«. Providence, R. I. 


‘THE CARPENTER orcan 


isa shorouaely well built, reliable 77 
IT IS NOT A “CHEAP ORGAN,” 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Pr oo List to the 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, Brattleboro’,Vermont. 
thoroughly taught by 


SHORTHAND MAIL or personally; 


god situations procured ali pupils when competent, 
"honography, Becca learned, opens the best field 
for young people, especially for educated young ladies, 
Send for cir’lar, W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N, Y¥. 


bouquet. It comme nds itself to lady 
or gentleman, 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 


Dealers. 
BILIOUSINE." will be sent by 
dress upon re- 
stamp. Biliousine is a 
Neadache, Constipation, In- 
omac h, Liver Complaint 









Short hand Lesson Sheets, 
For Self Instruction. nm 
A complete Reporter in = 
vy pa m 


MeK nigh 
1338 Ch vn ted me 


| Ne organ, Pu Pe 
100 varieties, “egy 50) mixed pots ign. 18e.; 


STAMP iOvar. ; 4 Barbadoes, 6e.:3 Chill, 
Spain, he-rT Puvkey, ioe are 'yprus. Re. 5 es ey 
3Costa Rica, We. 73 eels und, le. 5 4 Finland, je. 3,4 Greek, $ 
3 HongKong 5c.; 4Jamaica se. New?p. Illus.¢ atalogue, 4c. 
EpWaAkps, P EEK & C O., 2728 Calumet Av., Chicago, Ills. 


CONSTIPATION. 


Its Causes, Effects, and Cure, 


A book, containing full information on the sub- 
ect, mailed free. Send nume and edérens to 
OTANIC LABORATORY, P. O. Box 91, N. ¥. City. 


STAMPS: 50 extra mixed,Porto Rico,e te.,17¢.; 100 var, 
inel’d’'g Deccan, Pe rue te., e.3 5 Arge ntine, 
We.54 Bosnia, l0e.3 5 Ceylon, We.; 8 Egypt, lie.3 4 Hano- 
ver, We, ; 10 Sardinia,lWe,;7 Servia, l0e,; 6 S.Australiale. ; 
LI Swiss,’82, Lie. 36 Venezue a 1, We,” Send stamp and refer- 
ence for approval sheet. F. P. VINCENT, C hatham, N.Y. 


Over 100 Beautiful Send ten 2e, stamps for sam- 
Varieties of Silks for ples and book of fancy stitch- 


colors, 20c. a package. Yale Silk Wks.,New Haven, Ct, 


| SLU THA Wd | » 









$05; 





and blood diseases treated at Chicago 
Medical League, 177 Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill, Chartered by the State of Ilinois. 
Salt Rheum, I" imples, Boils, Pruritus, Ul- 
cers,Tetter, Moulds, Freckles, Cancer, ete. suecesstully 


treated, Send for cireular, Address ‘Dr. 


> Printing | Pressvox 


‘ard and label Press, $3. Larger sizes, 
3 to $75. For old or young. Everything 
easy. printed directions.Se — 2stamps for 
Catalogue of Presses,’ lype,Cards,&c.to the 
‘i tory, Kelsey& Co.,! leriden, Conn, 


HELLO, YOUNG MA + that’s just right,send lc. in 


postage to Morris Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., 
and get one by mail. Most complete sling made (pat. ap- 
ylied for). No string nor leather; a Stick and a strong 
ubber made on purpose, the whole business for 10 c,, or 
ask your Stationer forAllis’ Improved Boys’ Sling. 


“Horlick’s Food for pore has caved 
many lives,” writes A. NV. Tooker, M.D. 

Chicago, il, Sold’ by ail 

druggists, Price 40 and 

75 cts. Sent by mail for 
amount in stamps, 

cw Book sent free. 

HORLICK’S FOUD CO.,, Racine, Wis. 


BRICHT, HONEST 


BOY 
matented a simple household affair, which I sell 


Hutchison. 
Do Your 


« 





1 If you want a Rubber Sling 








I have 
out of school-time very profitably near home, Boys can 
make it at home and earn two or three dollars every 


half-holiday. For twenty cents, by mail, will send sala- 
ble sample and permission to manufacture. One dollar 
capital sufficient. Master H. H. WHITE, Montclair, N. J. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS’ 
Red Clover Blossoms 
& Fluid and Solid extracts of the Blossoms. 
Best Blood Purifier known, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum,Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia,Constipation, Piles, &c. Send for 
Circular. 157 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


COGSWELL'S SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, » H. COGSWEL pe Principal. 


Best advantages offered by any school in the niu 
Lessons by mail at reduced rates. Our “Compendium” is 
the best self-instructor; $1 post-paid. Send for circulars, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTICONS, ai! priees. Views illus- 
trating every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
G2 A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 





tal. Also, Lanterns for Home TER ua 136-page 
Catalogue, free. meh LLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 
49 F Nassau Street, New York. 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, 
liness, Durability and Cheapness, Uneg 








~ 80,000 YOUNG MEN 


have found EASTMAN COLLEGE an open door to 


F RU ITS. 
PLANTS 
«SEEDS 


None Cheaper. 
Postage paid; 
be Le al example: 
5 ple lendid ever- 
cent Carnations, 14 
36 packets choice Flower 
ckcts ch choice Vegetable 
ets choice Vegetable and 
itandard ian 1 Russian 
i. ia p strong Gtegwbons Figate, 
berr 10 each Russian, 


NEW AND RARE 


ond = the tee ody reliable sorts. WNONE BETTER. BETTER. 


ps 7 fake we Vines, Seeds, &c., by mail, a sbecialt 
rcaitct 4 CHOICE CHEAP $12" tz 





our cheios, Sis 1 
14 sorts, $ 


a 


4 
ae $1, or 14 for 50c., or 7 for 25c. 
8 ‘ets choice Flower § 20c. 1 

ion tinge 12 GrapeVines, 4 
1. Catal #1 - 405 
1. for the other 54 $1 sets, and 1,001' 


4 
Apricot,and 1 Cham) 
5 sorts, earl teiate. 
English an ble Catalogue of over ti 
pages, F R jading an immense 





m por, 5 ‘to foros trees, ~ 
= Vines an ear. 500 Acres. | Large Greenhouses. 


tYe 
THE STORRS & ‘HARRISON GO. Painesy lle, Lake Co, Ohio. 


“Bverything’ kept in 1 in == —t pant 








successful business aa Every student becomes in turn 











Merchant, Trader, Broker and Banker, in fact, demon- 
strating for himself E NPE RIMENTALL ¥ all the essen- 
tial principles involved in business. We believe that a 
practical education is the art of making ACT7/VE and 
USEFUL what we learn. For full particulars, address, 





EASTMAN COLLEGE. 


agg TRONS 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HEALTHY PLANTS ! 


— 


— “ 









i an 


Pan pe 
or 4 bulbs f: itt were 


CHAS. T a aaa one 


ASTHMA 


AND HAY FEVER. 
THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 
KNIGHT’S NEW BOOK SENT FREE, 
Address, hu. A. KNIGHT, 

15 East Third Street, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
¢@ Mention this paper. 28 


- SPECIAL TRIAL OFFERS! 
For sixteen Ze. U. S.postage stamps I will 
send 13 a, growth 
of ‘84,75 to 500 seeds and mized colors in 
each paper: New Diamond Pansies, of 
largest size, over 100 

sorts, all mixed; Large 

l4cols; Double Ever! 

Searlet Poppys, spo 

Large fl. Phioz, 16 cols; Japan Pinks, 35 
double and single vars. mixed; Asperula; 
New Double Gaillardia, the = al 

introduced in 10 years; Callio; ; Double Portulaca, double as roses; 
Candytuft; Old Clove-scented Pink. For only &Me. I will send 23 
papers (worth $1.95 at regular rates), ali the above and Verbena. 100 
sorts mixed; New Emperor Petunia, 20 blotched, striped and beauti- 
fully ey, sorts mixed, best strain ever offered; Ice Plant, Velvet 
Flower rysanthemum 8 col; Blue Daisy; bse Cockscomb; C Bells; 
Clarkia; Double Dwarf Aster, 10 cols. Buy 
seeds sureto grow. Catalog with elegant 
with seeds, fre. GOODELL, the 















‘ower and get live 
cave pinks, in 8 c. 5c, or 
Grower, Amherst, Mass. 





SEEDS _wanean ; 
or order refilled gratis. Ihave sold vegetable and 
flower seed to over a million farmers and garden- 
ers in the United States; perhaps some are your neigh- 
bors; if so ask them whether they are reliable. _ 
Thomas Henshall, of Troy, Kansas, writes me: “Fo 
26 years I have dealt with you. I have lived in iowa. 
ssouri, Colorado, and Kansas, and no matter what 
the soil or climate, the result was always the same, to 
wit:—religiously honest and good. ” This is the 
kind of seed I raise and sell. The Hubbard and 
Marblehead Squash, Marblehead C 

blehbead Cabbages, Ohio Potato Ec 

are some of the vegetables of which 1 was the original 
introducer. A Fair with $500 hy yremiums, See my cat- 
alogue, free to all. JAMES - GREGORY, (Seed 
Grower, ) Marblehead, Mass. Mention Companion. 













i “som ROSES 


Ever-Blooming 
Retail Value, $4.00, Sent Free by Mail for $1.25. 
A MAGNIFICENT OFFER.— ‘of new customers to give OUF 


Plants a trial (knowing that they then become regular customers), I 
make the following very liberal offer for 1885. This list of 16 roses em- 
braces many of the gems in our large collection, and at the usual retail 
prices would cost you $4.00, but I will send the entire collection to any 
—— postpaid by mail, for only $1.25: 

dmiral Rigney— Pale silv - rose, shaded with buff and salmon. 
w de Lyon_—A lovely Tea Rose, exquisite canary yellow, de- 
licious pone. Empress Josephine— ich creamy flesh, chang- 
ing to lovely fawn, with rose center, very sweet. Goubalt—Salmon 
Duchesse Mathilde— Beautiful creamy white, with rose-colored cen- 
Finger- -Very full and sweet, bright lg A Lg shaded with crimson. Letty Coles—Soft 
flesh, changing to deep rose, edged with silver ady Jane Gray-—A lovely shade of apricot, citron 
fawn, shaded with rosy pink rincesse Stephanie—A magnificent new Tea Rose, pure golden yel- 
to deliciously fragrant. Madame Marie Arnaud—Bright canary yellow, large beautiful buds. 
adame Pauline Laboute—A beautiful Rose, salmon rose, tinged with and shaded with fawn and am- 
Miss Helen Paul—Brighta ednvery i yellow, changing to orange and fawn. Madame Caro -Beauti- 
ful orange yellow, highly .——— ver arechal Niel—Deep golden yellow, buds of immense 
size, deliciously perfumed. 922 i me. Beautiful dark crimson maroon, very double and fra- 
grant. Queen’s Scarlet—f ich” ¥-8 scarlet, a constant and profuse bloomer. 

At the usual C Satalogue prices this collection of 16 Roses would cost you $4.00, but which I here offer free 
by mail, foronly $1.25. From this collection you can have a bouquet of rose-buds almost every day through- 
out the Summer. ‘For #1 25 I will send the “ Diamond " (in ordering, simply say ‘“* Diamond”) Collection of 
Roses to any address, or six complete collections ordered at one time, for $6.25. Get up a club for five of 
these collections and have one for yourself without cost. 

rs t 00 I will send, dyena id, any one of the following collections: 15 Monthly Roses, 15 kinds, 

* $1.00, or 10 Hybrid Perpetual Roses, $1.00, or 5 fine sorts of Moss Roses, $1.00, or5 Hardy 
FOr s and 5 Hybrid Perpetual Roses, $1.00, or 14 Single Geraniums, $1.00, or 14 Double Geraniums, $1.00, 
or 10 Silver and Golden Tri-color Geraniums, $1.00, or 7 Double and 7 Single Geraniums, $1.00, or 14 Coleus, 
$1.00, or 15 Chrysanthemums, $1.00, or 7 Tuberoses and 7 Gladiolus, $1 00, or 5 Roses, 5 Geraniums, 1 Carnation, 
1 Abutilon, and 2 1 Begonias, #1. 00, or 4 Begonias, 2 Hibiscus, 2 Lantanas, 2Fuc hsias, 2 Carnations, and 2 Chry- 
santhemums, $1.0. All Eg plants for immediate flowering, each labeled, but my selection, delivered 
safely by mail. Choice New Roses and other Plants given away with each $1.25 order. A large and elegant 
collection of miscellaneous plants at 10 cents each, purchaser’s choice. 


THE HOME FLORIST cicariy Se’manscine | AMAZING OFFER. Foner 


clearly on managing 
Roses, Violets, Fuchsias, Ivies, Callas, Heliotropes, and § Given away. On all orders for our Plants 
200 other plants, and Seeds amounting to $6.00 or upwards, I 


including Annuals, etc., in the Garden, 
‘Window, and Conservatory. How to propa ate from Cut: ff will add gratis a copy of the “ Home Flor- 
ist, the price of which is $1.50. 


tings. Seeds, etc., Flowers in winter, work for each week, 

etc., practical, yigorone. original, clexaut, illustrated, com- 

lete. Authors, Editors, and Florists commend it; about 300 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Send 4 cts. for our 1aree 
dsomely illustrated i Catalogue, 80 pages, of Plants and Seeds, or abridged catalogue free. ddress 

CHARLES A. REESER, Innisfallen Greenhouses, 


SPRINGFIELD, OFrIO.7 











pink, beautiful buds, very sweet. 
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mediate bloom, safely by mail at all Post Offices. 
° lendid Yortoties, ED ray all pe for $1; 


OTHER VARIETIES, 2, 3, “AND 10 
according to value. Se 

elegantly illus., and aotae fa over 
Address, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


ROSES 


wnat F Great Sp ecialty is. growing and distributing —_ = ; “ 
28—we deliver strong Pot Plants, suitable for im- 
5 ARE, THE BEST. 
T IVE SATISFACTION 
or MONEY RETURNED. Sow them, and your gar- 
den will bea success. Send for our Garden Guide and Price 


List, and SEE OUR SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


for $2; 35f 





FOR SI 
our New Guide, 76 pp. 
500 finest sorts. 
t DINGEE & CONARD CO 
West Grove, Chester Co., 


Rose om Pa. 








HAVE YOU A 


CARDEN? 


IF YOU HAVE YOU WILL NEED 


SEEDS 


And will want the Best at the least 
money. Then my new Seed Catalogue will 
surprise you. No matter where you have 


a FOR THE neti FOLKS $25 
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“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 


TEA.”—Old Song. 

; TEA CLUB ORDER 
We have made a specialty for six zones ¢ Viving away 
| as Premiums, to those who get u ubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do 
a very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sendin out 

from 60 to % CLUB ORDERS each day. SILV 
PLATED CASTERS as Fremiame with $5, @7 and 
ord ITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. 
DECORATED TEA sess with =. 
B. D or MOSS ROSE SETS of 4 Pag - 
112 Soak with ‘8 0 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. Send stal and 
mention this paper, and we wili pang you ull Price 
and Illustrated Premium List. Fresene charges 
average 75 cents per 100 eo Pande t to “ae West, 











ualled, 
MOKSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mags. 








been dealing it zl save money. Itis mailed 
Free to all, and you ought to 
have it before buying anywhere. 


WM.HENRY MAULE, 


129 & 131 South Front St., Philadelphia. _ 
OUR STRONG ARE FRAGRANY 
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Seeds, kt = distinet, Si fe gan - selection 
white delicious co canons cock, Sipo.3 4 planta $1.e@Our nok MAIL ‘10 for BGLAR 
the most Guide, for 4e. upon ai ph a 
v. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, QUEENS, N.Y¥ ze SCOTT & SON, Rose Growers, Philadelhia. 











WHO DESIRE 


GENTEEL “MPLOYMENT 


By which they can earn from $3 to $5 per day, will consult their owD 
interest by sending 15 cents for sample and full instructions to 











R01 Wrekin Bere Woet, Bostan, Mass. 





LADIES” 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, P, 0, Box 413, HH., Phila., Pa, 











